P, 


SEPTEMBER NO. | 
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1. STRENGTH — By reason of 
gummed fabric seamless innemt ~~ 
lining which takes all strain off 
cork in both application and” 
running. 
2. ADHERENCE — Cork layer ig. < 
welded to inner-lining which in © 


turn adheres to the steel roll to 
prevent blistering — elongation. > 


3. APPLICATION --Easiest cot to ~ *’ 
apply by simple process of wet- ©) & 


GUMMED 


ting the roll and easing cot into 
GC LOT H position, where gummed inner- a 
N N E R- L | N N G lining freezes it to the roll. : 


Experience records of our customers is all 
we have to go by. The prime considera- 
tion in any cot is (1), drafting qualities (2), 
long life and (3), dependable uniformity. 


The Sonoco Cork. Cor has all these qualifica- 
tions plus the exclusive advantages noted above. 
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SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP 


PORT, TENN. 


“That Big Black Belt with the Caterpillar Grip” 


We have been telling you about NUFORM CHECK re : 
STRAPS, BALANCED PICKERS, MATCHED and 
STRETCHED LOOM STRAPS, ete. but now, we 
want to remind you that SLIP-NOT Belts 
are also outstanding performers! 
L | p a, T (the belt with the caterpiller grip) ACK 
with the 
is the original belt of this type. There have been CATERPILLAR GRIP 
imitations but there is no substitute for a genuine 
SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELT for SPINNING. 
WEAVING or CARDING. 
| 
on i 
OUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE! 
C 
J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
E. 8S. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE N. V. NUTTING 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. Mobile, Ala. 
\3 
| | be 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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A Smeeth Clessy, Bleck. 
Rest-Resisting Finish ter Flyers 


Corton Minis 


i 
and up to She 
tie rth ite 
The earliest work pou 414 wes about cee year and 
ago ant this present ehows signe whatever of say 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS 
HOSIERY AND COTTON YARNS 


ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA 


6, 


RCK 


A Smeeth Cleasy, Bleck. 
RustResisting Finish for Flyers 


2 


ew Braunfels 
“Textile Mills 
NewBraunfels Texas 
Duly 85, 


A Smooth Cleesy, Black. 
Rgsi-Resisting Finish tor Flyers 


In the above letters these three men voluntarily express themselves 


in hearty approval of the RCK Finish on Flyers. A list of scores of 


other enthusiastic mill men will be sent you on request. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


20th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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Machine Shope 
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Se thie treateent for firere 
Youre wery traly. 
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Iéea) Mechise Shope 
Cit “North Caroline 
Attention: Mr, A. 
ane. 
for your iaformetica the Flyers you repaired aad " 
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@atisfactory manne: 
— 
Tou reet eerured that wher r Fiyere ere ts — 
of additional repair, we will qetest gour fir 
Tours very truly 
ours | \ 
sa Very truly yours 
| | 
C.Mekeuas, 
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Arrowhead (undevhors | 
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Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


FEATURE 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN? 


Wir the war swinging into 


its tensest phase, now’s the time to 


emphasize over and over again the 


savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to al 
your people the need of buildin; 
up their savings—the need ci 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. To point out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 


has given its fullest service to its 


owner—or fo his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 


Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war's end, we have 
‘flash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 


body loses. The spender loses, you 


lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


the value of continued, 
planned saving, is the sound- 
est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 


x the Attack... 
x with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Fl@cision mold to 


DAYTON 
LUG STRAPS 


Extra strong; better 
cushion; proper resili- 
ence; freedom from 
adjustment; lower cost; 
increased production. 


“ The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
a 
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088. TE OAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


For MORE than 
6 YEARS 


—Have Bees GUT WEARING 
Any NATURAL RUBBER Belts Ever Used! 


More than 6 years ago Gates began supplying American Industry 
with thousands upon thousands of V-Belts made entirely of synthetic 
rubber. 


This was long before synthetic came to be used merely’ as a 


thetic rubber for the one reason that it is, in many important respects, 
greatly superior to natural rubber. 


* There are, of course, many kinds of synthetic rubber. 
Gates uses each kind where it best meets some particular 
service need. 7 


For example:—one special synthetic rubber which Gates uses ex- 
tensively in making V-Belts has the ability to withstand oil and heat 
much better than natural rubber can. Where oil and heat conditions 
are especially severe, Gates special synthetic V-Belts are giving 3 times 
to 4 times the service life of any natural rubber V-Belts ever used. 


This is the record not of a few belts over a limited period but of 


in hundreds of plants and factories during the past 6 years. 


Today, as you know, all industry depends on belts made of syn- 
thetic rubber—and that is exactly why Gates’ long head-start in fabri- 
cating belts of synthetic riibber is so important to you NOW! 


By simply picking up your phone and calling the Gates Rubber 


Engineer, you can now have, in your own plant, the full benefits of 


in longer belt life and in trouble-free operation. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
$49 West Washington 2213 Grillin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Lile Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
605 West Filth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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substitute for natural rubber—in fact, Gates chose a very special syn- - 


thousands upon thousands of Gates synthetic rubber V-Belts installed 


Gates’ greater knowledge and experience—a distinct advantage to you 


LANTS In § | 
RAFT Ph TEE 
ATES tic Kubber & 
Belts 
and 
On Screw iachines 
ru 
ORDNANCE PLANTS 
in Machine Parts | 
“and HUNDREDS of Others 
ES ROPE RIVES 


» Like the psychological test given to inductees, this 
_testing technique is applied to steel parts used in Army 


and Navy equipment, to locate stresses and measure 
their intensity. It’s quite simple . . . simply brush flexible 
lacquer over the surface of the part to be tested, subject 
the stress-coated part to its normal operating load, then 
watch for a pattern of knife-edge wrinkles. Wherever 
they appear . . . there’s the stress. And the density of their 
pattern indicates the intensity and direction of the stress. 
On the basis of these “lines of evidence”, it is possible 
to make standard parts with the special strength 
needed to stand up under non-standard oper- 
ating conditions. _ 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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TO KEEP LOOMS YOUNG 


This is one of many modern testing techniques regularly 
applied in C&K laboratories. And these same labora- 
tories are one of your chief reliances for loom parts 
that will keep your weave-room overhead down to the 
lowest level... because C&K parts are not simply 
made to a pattern. They are made so they are 
metallurgically right, in relation to other parts on 
the loom. | 


* between Today's War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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HYSTER 20 Lift Truck is 81"’ high, 36°’ 
wide, 711/2"" long (not including load arms.) 
Powered with industrial four-cylindor air- 
cooled engine that develops 25 H. P. Its 
load capacity is 2000 lbs. Lift extends 108°’ 
to underside of load. Other HYSTER Lift 
Trucks are available in load capacities to 
15,000 ibs. 


STER 


fO8 ANY LIFT OR 


... with modern HYSTER 
pneumatic tire Lift Trucks | 


With a HYSTER 20 Lift Truck on the job, handling materials 
ceases to be a costly or difficult problem. Any commodity— 


packaged or in bulk—is quickly self-loaded, speedily trans- 


ported, tiered high in warehouse or self-unloaded to trucks or 
in box cars. 


The HYSTER 20 operates like a car; anyone can drive it. 
Maximum comfort is provided for the driver. Dual water mufflers 
eliminate fire hazard. It's built compact and streamlined for nar- 
row aisles — with trunnion steering, it turns in its own length. 
It goes anywhere, fully loaded — over rough yard surfaces or 
pavement — on traction-geared, pneumatic tires . . . Write for 
catalog. 


Company 


2988 N. E. Clackamas Street 1888 North Adams Street 


PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
SALES & SERVICE OFFICES— 221 No. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill.; 90 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; 1022 Denrike Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 233 Ninth St., 


San Francisco 3, Calif.;: Masonic Bldg., New Orleans 12. La.; 2724 First Ave. 
South, Seattle 4, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. 


Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials handling machines... 
fork lift trucks, crane trucks and straddle trucks; all gasoline pow- 
ered; all pneumatic tire mounted. 
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IF IT’S 


Orange color identifies the ORANGE LINE of loom leathers — 


made from exclusive “Hairitan’’ leather — acknowledged the 
equal of any ‘“‘European-type” hair-on tannage. ‘‘Hairitan”’ 
check straps average 6500 lbs. tensile strength on the Olsen 
Machine shown above... weigh less (giving more to the 
pound)... have extremely little permanent stretch... and 
have a resiliency especially developed for the particular service. 


| 


All these ORANGE LINE loom leathers have this important 
advantage — they are tanned and finished under one roof, 
under one control of quality. Moreover, since Graton & Knight 
makes many industrial leather products, it can select hides 
according to strict, individual specifications. Each finished 


product is the result of manufacturing steps all controlled by 
these specifications. 
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This unique design of check strap is a Graton & Knight 
development which, together with the superior service 
provided by “‘Hairitan” leather, has resulted in such 
performance records as: 8 months and better average 
life in a group of Southern mills, all running two shifts. 


GIVES YOU LONGER LIFE 


THE ORANGE LINE 
One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure... “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT HAR- 
NESS STRAPS for heavy duty work... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “ Hair- 
itan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 
2 or 3 ply, cemented ... LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS 
... BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


All “‘Hairitan’”’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 
“‘Research”’ rub roll aprons ...G & K condenser tapes 
...@G & K comber and gill box aprons .. . ‘‘Research’’ 
leather belting. 


Make sure you are getting the best 
results from every one of your leather 
loom products. Send for valuable cata- 
log on G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, regularly, 
informative literature on loom leathers. | 
Address 328 Franklin Street, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry ... 
look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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PEACE PLAN FOR TEXTILES 


There’s one thing certain about the Peace. A big, but highly competitive market for civilian 
textiles will follow in its wake. ... The post-war plans of most mills include the modern- 
ization of present equipment to reduce production costs. Our engineers can help in this 


phase of your problem by designing mechanical power transmission systems best suited 


to your individual needs. . . . Call on us. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY— 


YOUR NEEDS Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 
FOR MECHANICAL | ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DRIVE EQUIPMENT Leather Rubber  V-Belts Paper and Metal © Rockweod-Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives § Motors 
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Pow! Brow 


The tide has turned and free men of the 


world are marching together to victory. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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ERE’S how to make your hosiery 
line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch .. . 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 


* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 


* FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly — snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 


Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-bath treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 
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M f f ial Chemicals f 
anutacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 years | 
Newark New Jersey eo 


By LUTHER H. HODGES 


E hear so much of ‘private enterprise” today 

that we are liable to get weary of the term. 
The same applies to the term “post-war planning.” 
We hear it on every hand and many of us have got- 
ten to the point where we shrug our shoulders when 
reference is made to post-war planning. 


However, we would be short-sighted if we failed 
to discuss and to get a better appreciation of each 
of these important matters which mean so much to 
us in America. 


I recently had the opportunity to make a talk to a 
group of young college men and women, and most 
of what I had to say referred to private enterprise. 
At the beginning I said to these young people that 
they might like to get a point of view of a business 
man in a troubled world and what he sees ahead fot 
young people—in problems and opportunities. 


I indicated to them that I was an optimist on the 
future rather than a pessimist. I told them that the 
present conditions in the world came about through 
selfishness, over-weening ambition and arrogance— 
all personal traits. I said that nations became in- 
fected and affected through leaders elected or self- 
appointed. They were told that we have the neces- 
sity for developing a national understanding in this 
country between our sections and our races; a world 
understanding and a tolerance which allows all sides 
to be presented. 


However, an appeal was made to these young 
Americans to preserve that which has made us great; 
namely, private enterprise. We defined private enter- 
prise as the exercise of individual initiative that ven- 
tures and wins. This does not mean unbridled and 
uncontrolled industrialism but industry and business 
with a social consciousness. 


We must make and keep our government a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men—and see that we as 
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Vice-President, Manufacturing Division, Marshall Field & Company 
Price Executive, Primary Products Branch, Office of Price Administration 


individuals have liberty and opportunity within those 
laws. We must keep America clean and vigorous. 
We must build and keep within our country an in- 
tegrity and a moral courage that coupled with a 
world understanding will give us world leadership 
which we will make effective. 


We then raised the question with the young peo- 
ple where they might fit into this picture. We said 
to them—"You are the picture.’ The appeal was 
made to them not to depend on a government either 
at the state capitol or the national capitol to save 
them, to feed them, to clothe them, and to give them 
jobs. On the other hand, we advised them to take 
an interest in politics; make themselves heard; dis- 
cuss events, and be real citizens. | 


I would like very much to make the same appeal 
to business men generally, and especially to our tex- 
tile leaders. If we don’t take an active personal. in- 
terest in public affairs then the professional politi- 
cians will continue to run the show. 


Most of us are prone to be caustic and critical as 
to how the government is operated and how the 
various war agencies are run, but we are not too 
much inclined to make a personal sacrifice to do any- 
thing about it or arouse our neighbors. 


Our own textile industry has been the target for 
criticism on the part of social reformers and govern-. 
ment agencies generally. This should not be. We 
should receive their criticisms and investigate, and 
corrections should be made. If the criticisms are not 
just we should then fight for our rights, but we 
should let the public know how we feel. Our good 
industry has made too great a contribution to society 
and to the world during this war period to be made 
the butt of any unjust criticism. Let all of us take 
interest in public affairs and let's put greater empha- 
sis on public relations for our industry. 
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BETTER 


... because it resists slicking, 


retains its grip longer 


NO OTHER cot G’S new Accotex Cots, 
OFFERS ALL THESE ADV ANT AGE | made of cork-and-synthetic-rubber com- 
position, are highly resistant to “‘slicking up”’ 
1. LONG a, sgt and thus retain their grip longer than any 
are tough. And they can °° ““straight’’ synthetic cot. It’s the cork con- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. tent that gives Accotex Cots this exclusive .. 


2. GOOD DRAFTING—Accote® 


rip, 
Cots retain their excellent grip 
because they resist slicking. 


3. REDUCED EYEBROWING— he 


izes 
resistance to clicking minim 


advantage, which means better drafting and 
reduced ‘“‘eyebrowing.”’ Other important 
advantages of Accotex are listed at the left. 
_ Proof that Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
help increase poundage and produce higher 


eyebrowing- quality yarn has been established during the 
4. REDUCED fr past two years in hundreds of mills where 
Cots have little affinity a" these improved roll coverings are already 


ting 
gbers and are nonswe | serving more than 2,000,000 spindles. 


5. GOOD aa You can get the new Accotex Cots now. 


and 
Cots are non: thermoplastic 


Your Armstrong representative will be glad 
resist flattening- 


to give you samples, prices, and complete 


information. Or write direct to Armstrong 
‘il Cork Co., Textile Products Department, 
a ae 8209 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
STRUCTION— 
7. sEAMLESS CON 
Cots have no seams 
can t break open in service. 
8. Quick ASSEMBLY—Accote* 
Cots are ready glued. | 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS §& 
COTS ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Thoughts 


By W. M. McLAURINE — Part Three 


UR personal interests determine. our thinking to a 
large degree. Most of our thinking is extremely self- 
centered and we naturally interpret policies and plans ac- 
cording to their influence upon us and our business. 
The economic policies of this nation, regardless of our 
desire or belief, have already been upset and lifted out of 


their usual routine. The upset is not complete, nor has it 


finally indicated its influences. It cannot do so yet. 

It is impossible to discuss domestic policies entirely apart 
from our foreign: policies. Ultimately and surely they are 
related and inseparable. The discussions of these subjects 


and the planks finally adopted by the two major political: 


parties. recently indicate the confused differences that now 
obtain. These differences are caused by the environmental 
and, to a large degree, local thinking of our own people. 
Because of these facts, we have no definite foreign policy 
on which to base our further consideration of the subject. 

While it is true that the heads of the four big powers 
have conferred on several occasions, most people think that 
these conferences have considered largely military strategy 
and whatever political subjects that may have been necessary 
for expediting the speedy and successful culmination of the 
war. 

Every one of the powers, at some time, has made state- 
ments of policy and procedures, which, if taken seriously 
and. uncompromisingly, will make it extremely difficult to 
effect harmony on economic ideas at the peace table. Not 
only have these statements been made but we know well 
that the political policies and inate philosophies of every 
nation are fundamentally different in their economic con- 
ceptions. 


Entangling Alliances 


There are many entangling alliances in Europe and in 
the Pacific area that can combine into new and sudden 
political pressures and demands. These are extraneous sit- 
uations apart from our own nation. When we add to all 
of this, such. philosophies as the Atlantic Charter, the com- 
mitments of Lend-Lease and the inferred conception of 
many nations relative to social and economic rehabilitation, 
we can only feebly comprehend the ponderous problems to 
be presented at the peace conference. 

We have already indicated a certain divisiveness in our 
own political nation which will finally solidify in some 
form in our Congressional decisions. Practically all of these 
discussions will revolve around the hub of economics and 
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self-interest, modified and intensified by national pride and 
group advantages desired. This nation has no House of 
Lords of trained diplomats to handle its problems, it. has 
no dictator; ultimately the decision comes back to the Sen- 
ate which, though limited in experience, represents the elec- 
torate. The handling of post-war economic problems on an 
international basis will be so difficult that they cannot be 
entirely or permanently solved. The best that can be antici- 
pated is an amelioration of the strain of economic relation- 
ships and a means for further adjustments. 

To illustrate what is meant, we quote a few ideas from 
a story in the Saturday Evening Post by William Benton, 
vice-president of the University of Chicago, entitled, ““How 
Shall We Trade With Britain?’ He thinks that “the entire 
non-Axis world will watch, anxiously and hopefully, for 
the pattern of relations, economic and political; which will 
emerge between the United States and England.’ These 


patterns will be influential and largely determinating in 


other relationships of like nature in dealing with other 
nations. 


Bones of Contention 


Mr. Benton has identified, on a recent trip to England, 
five focal points of greatest potential post-war economic 
conflict: (1) Tariffs and other trade barriers; (2) Monetary 
stabilization; (3) Shipping policy; (4) International avia- 
tion; and (5) Cartels, in which are included government 
subsidized corporations operating in international trade. 

A listing of these possible points of economic conflict 
readily and easily brings to mind current magazine and 
press articles discussing all-of these subjects. The Bretton 
Woods Conference. composed of representatives of a group 
of nations endeavoring to set up a stabilization fund and an 
international bank, indicates who the powerful interests are 
and what some of the motivating philosophies have behind 
them. It is hardly necessary to go into further discussions 
of these subjects since the press frequently carries some 
partisan discussions or reference to them. 

These differences arise because of the fact that in all 
nations economic problems are vastly different, governments 
are difference, hence different solutions are necessary. In 
England the government is ruled largely by the economic 
and employer groups and they believe in safeguarding cap- 
ital. In America, at the present time, the government seems 
to have a whip out for business as it in turn calls for a free 
capitalistic enterprise system where risk and venture will 
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have a place and an opportunity for progress. There are 
other psychological factors entering the picture which are 
evident and need no statement. 

This statement deals only with England, our next of kin. 
We shall not refer to Russia or China or other areas where 
during this war we have had friendly and co-operative 
arrangements. 

We could spend much time over our South American 
neighbors who will demand certain privileges and rights, if 
we are to keep a solid Western Hemisphere always ready 
and willing to work in an American ideal of peace and 
security. 

Perhaps my story so far has not been sufficiently sugges- 
tive, perhaps it has been a too much involved problem for 
the writer to attempt to discuss. The purport, however, has 
been to try to lift the local thinking of our people into a 
higher and broader sphere so that they may see certain 
possibilities. and necessities which may influence them 
directly or indirectly. 

There have been causes for this conflict and war will not 
settle them. Force ‘does not settle anything permanently. 
The causes must be cured if we do not want a hasty recur- 


rence of war. War is expensive and forces upon nations — 


the necessity and expense of conducting it. Peace is expen- 
sive but too often the compulsion to pay the price necessary 
for peace is lacking, hence it is not paid. 

There have been volumes written about the causes of this 
war and World War I. Many solutions have been suggested 
which may be sane or insane. Surely this world has pro- 
gressed in intelligence and wisdom until it is able to prop- 
erly diagnose the causes and prescribe cures or progressive 
remedies. Of this fact, there can be little doubt, but when 
the cures or remedies are outlined they seem too expensive 
to enact. The knowledge of what to do is present, the “will 
to act’’ is absent. | 

Imperialism, exploitation, national glamor, political and 
economic blindness, economic determinism, mercantilism 
and many other philosophies which have been lacking in 
some of the human: and spiritual factors, have directed 
nations and groups too long. As we have said so often, 
these evils have crept into life not so much because of evil 
intent as from ignorance or an unwillingness to eradicate 
them. 

In this new world, many of those evils are now evident 
and must be eradicated. Their eradication will cause eco- 
nomic dislocations and, on the part of many, a terrific cost, 


accompanied by economic fear. Some nations and some 


The accompanying article makes up 
ae the third installment in Mr. McLau- pee 
rine’s very timely series, “Thoughts on 
New World.” In the two previous 
articles the secretary and treasurer 
“73 of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
den bs ers Association dealt with the “Hu- ee 
man Side” of industry ofter the wor. 
The current installment takes up 
“Thoughts on Economics,” this tobe 
followed in later issues with consid- 
“24 erations of political thinking and 
business principles of the “New 
World.” At the conclusion of this 
Ra first publication, the five articles will Baas 
be made available in booklet form. 


. possible to cure the ills at once 


groups may be unwilling to pay the price and make the 


adjustments. Peace will be determined, in quantity and 
quality and length of time, by the handling of these evils. 
They will cost some nations and some people much, but 
the price of peace is never too great to pay. 

In making these statements, we do not wish to convey 
the idea that peace at any price is cheap, or that any kind 
of peace is desired. The peace desired must be a just peace, 
based on the highest ethical principles available and appli- 
cable to the problems needing attention. 


The cotton textile industry and the cotton farmer are 


going to have some hard problems to solve in the post-war 


world. The problems will extend into the international 
markets and reflect their influences in the domestic markets. 
This will likely be true with many industries. There will 
also be trade relations in other nations influencing us. We 
must approach their solution with a world mind of fairness, 
realizing that causes of unrest must be cured by a reason- 
able and unselfish application of international ethics. 

This idea is an ideal and as such, it cannot be attained, 
because we cannot expect a Utopian world. It may not be 
—it will not be. The start 
and the intent are more important than the immediate desti- 
nation. This nation and this people must go as far as the 
rest of the nations make it politically and economically ex- 
pedient to travel. All nations must have a definite policy 
toward definite and pressing problems insofar as it is possi- 
ble, and a progressive policy tending to solutions of the 
now impossible and/or indeterminate problems. 


Considering Trade Barriers 


The question of trade barriers—at present modified by 
trade agreements—is an example of one of those policies 
requiring constant adjustments. Until the irritating barriers 
of international trade, insofar as this policy is concerned, 
have been removed from the causes of economic depression 
or isolation, they will remain as a cause for war. There are 
so many problems of this nature that demand extreme judi- 
cial action-—I did not say diplomatic consideration—diplo- 
macy is not always judicial and ethical. 

So far, we have carried our discussion into a field about 
which I have but little knowledge, since I am not an econo- 
mist. My friends say that I am a dreamer and a philosopher 
in my simple discussions. Perhaps I have discussed. the 


subject emotionally rather than economically. Economics 


like science, however, needs spirit to guide it. Perhaps the’ 


spirit, 1-am trying to portray, will or can combine itself 
with the average business man’s knowledge or economics 
and thereby secure a more reasonable application of the 
laws of economics than would exist otherwise. 

Now, in order to have an attempted balanced discussion, 
we should look at the New World from a little closer point 
of view—that which we see domestically and on our own 
doorstep. 

To introduce this, I shall use some statements that I have 
used in other articles, in discussing subjects similar to this. 

One function of American business is to serve society 
either by manufacturing or producing commodities neces- 
sary and conducive to the welfare of society, or to render 
service of such nature. By society is meant the community, 
State, nation or nations. 

Another function of American business is to earn a rea- 
sonable and legitimate profit—(Continued on Page 40) 
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Important War Message 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite substantial 
| and shows a steady, healthy expansion. 
t | We operate our own knitting plants, and have factories 


located in Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for post-war 
business with responsible producers of ‘finer count cotton — 
knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial consumer 
of yarns, and our financial standing is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM 


of Brassieres and Girdles 

\ | $3 West 23rd Street Phone GRamercy 5- 1400 
j NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. | PITTSTON, PA. 
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Wool with Machinery 


By W. TABOR ROBINSON 


FYNHE increased demand of the Army, Navy and Lend- 

Lease along with that of civilian wholesale and retail 
trade houses for materials made from wool fibers has pre- 
sented the textile industry with a rather difficult problem. 
In order to meet the heavy demand for these materials a 
number of mills are including woolen stocks in their oper- 
ations, The problem arising from the situation ts that these 
mills. which have heretofore processed cotton materials 
only, must now depend upon their present equipment for 
production. That the problem ts not one of simple solution 
is a fact of mutual agreement among textile men. 

Plants that are processing woolen materials on cotton 
machinery with apparent success have solved, with partially 
satisfactory results at least, a majority of the technical 
problems with which they were confronted in the course of 
changing. These solutions may have been costly in many 
instances, as is commonly the result of attempting to solve 
such problems by experimental methods. It is obvious, 
however, that to these plants the cost has been or will be 
repaid eventually. 

Mills that are working satisfactorily with woolen stocks 
have discovered that there are no unimportant phases of 
processing 100 per cent wool fibers, or blended fibers of 
wool and cotton or wool and rayon. It is the careful con- 
sideration of the seemingly insignificant details of opera- 
tions that often prevents costly troubles, or results in the 
elimination of such troubles. The operative who realizes 
that the successful execution of one phase of operation 
favorably affects subsequent steps of processing woolen 
materials is usually inclined to accomplish with care the 
phase of operation for which he is responsible. 

Wool is considerably affected by moisture and heat. Be- 
cause of this fact it is advisable to open the raw materials 
that are to be processed and allow them to remain in the 
opening room for ten to 12 hours before being used. This 
pre-run treatment of the wool allows it to regain lost mois- 
ture. or to become more normal in moisture content. The 
same relative humidity and temperature as those kept for 
operation should be maintained during the period that the 


Some very valuable information rela- 
to the running of wool on cotton 
processing machinery is included in 
Mr. Robinson’s article. His material 
was prepared following considerable 
research. The author has asked that 
credit for valuable assistance be 
ear given to Arthur Noles, overseer of Sata 
carding at Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
pation and C. F. Robinson, overseer of card- ates 
ing at Howell Mfg. Co., the latter 
“2% the writer's father. 


wool remains opened and unused. It is commonly agreed 
that in the opening room, picker room and card room a 
relative humidity of approximately 60 per cent and -a 
temperature of 85° F. should be maintained. 

The pickers should be adjusted so that as much foreign 
matter as possible, left by prior-to-the-mill cleaning, be 
removed. Care should be exercised to produce laps from 


the pickers that are uniform in thickness: Such laps feed 


into the card evenly and smoothly. The lap should be light 
enough in weight that it will not be hard to handle by the 
operatives. Much damage might be done the lap by ‘rough 


handling in its conveyance from pic ker to card. Too. laps | 


that are not too heavy will release easily to the card. 


Preventing Split Laps 


It ts not uncommon for. the lap to show a tendency to 
split before passing into the lickerin of the card. In some 
cases this trouble has been helped by the use of a smooth 
metal flap device which is placed on the lap before it enters 
the lickerin. Such a device,:if used, should be perfectly 
smooth and its weight should be light enough that it 
would not repel in any way the drag-in tendency of the 
lickerin. Such a device, when used, can be secured to the 
sides of the card frame. 

Another, and the most commonly used method of pre- 
venting a split lap is the use of roving. The roving is used 
while the lap is being made on the picker machine. Five or 
six strands of roving tied around the lap, at the point where 
a split seems imminent, will usually hold the lap together 
firmly. 

The lickerin is an extremely important part of the card. 
Importance is given it by the fact that in the process of 
conveying the fibers from the feed roll to the card cylinder 
it is used, with the mote knives, to clean the fibers of. for- 
eign matter not removed in the pickers. The mote knives 
may be adjusted to increase or decrease the amount of waste 
to be taken from the stock. 

It is hardly possible to over-emphasize the importance of 


keeping the lickerin wires in the best possible condition. | 


Since the lickerin is encased it is natural and reasonable that 
its care should be neglected to some extent. Often it is not 
inspected for bent and dull wires until some trouble devel- 
ops which compels investigation. It is wise to remove the 
casing and inspect the lickerin at regular and not too widely 
spaced intervals. Every possible precaution should be used 
to insure perfect cylindrical operation of the lickerin. Worn 
shafts, or worn bearings, will easily cause uneven and irreg- 
ular operation. 

Ordinarily card settings for wool stock are different from 
those used for cotton. Experimentation can determine what 
changes might be necessary in changing from wool to cot- 
ton. Grade, length, condition and types of raw materials 
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There’s no magic about the above photo- 


graph. One-half the cloth was treated with © 


Surfax W. O., the other half not treated. 
Then drops of spigot water were placed on 
each side, with the above result. 


This ability to absorb water quickly means 
much in the sanforizing process. Fabric 
treated with Surfax W. O., then dried, will 
wet back faster when run through the san- 
forizing machine. That speeds up produc- 
tion—more yards per minute carefully pre- 
shrunk— which is the reason why so many 
leading sanforizers employ Surfax W. O. 


An oil-type surface-active chemical, Surfax 
W. O. possesses unusual wetting out, wet- 
ting back and softening properties. It has 
fast wetting speed at low concentrations 
and at elevated temperatures. 


In almost all wet processing operations, 
including sanforizing, you can use Surfax 
W. O. to excellent advantage. Why not ask 
the Houghton Man to prove it? 


E. F HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33 
1301-05 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 1 


SURFAX 


FOR FASTER. WETTING BACK 
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to be processed are the factors that will determine the set- 
tings. 

The count of card clothing to be used should be deter- 
mined by the kind of yarn to be made. For the coarser 
yarns fewer wire points per square foot are required than 
for the finer yarns. The clothing wires should be kept in 
the best possible condition by grinding as often as neces- 
sary. For some grades and lengths of wool grinding should 
be done as often as every 18 days. The grade and condition 
of the wool being processed, and the condition of the ma- 
‘chine, should determine the necessity of grinding this often 
or at more widely spaced intervals. | 

Some mills have found that the substitution of a solid 
cylinder screen for the bar or hole type screen used ‘for 
cotton is helpful in carding wool. The stock passes over 
the solid screen with less interference and less ruffling than 
Too, the use of 
the solid screen affects favorably the problem. of unneces- 
sary and excessive waste. 

Where heavy carding of wool fibers is done a fancy roll 
might be used to advantage on the card. The fancy roll 
keeps the fibers from becoming too deeply imbedded and 
packed in the cylinder clothing. The surface speed of the 
fancy roll is greater than that of the cylinder and for this 
reason it raises the fibers sufficiently on the cylinder to allow 
them to be easily removed by the doffer. The fancy roll 
lessens the likelihood of nepping the fibers in process. It 
also makes stripping of the cylinder necessary far less often. 


would result with the other type screen. 


It is possible to weaken the sliver by allowing cans at the 
cards to become too full before dofhing. Over filling the 
cans results often in over-stretch of the sliver because of the 
extra pull exerted on the sliver as it is packed by the revolv- 
ing can. 

The fibers of the stock being processed by the card can 
be weakened by over-stretch which can occur between the 


doffer comb and the calender rolls. There should be as little 
Tension here can be re- 
lieved by slightly lowering the doffer comb. This allows a 
slight sway in the material before it enters the calender 
rolls. The fact that any weakening of the fibers greatly 
affects the strength of the sliver makes it imperative that 
irregularities causing such should be remedied as soon as 
possible after being noticed. 

The trumpet by which the stock is condensed into a 
sliver can be another cause of weakening the fibers of the 
material. The trumpet hole should not be too small to 
allow free passage of the stock. 

A smaller and more compact sliver from the card will 
commonly result from the use of a spring attachment on 
the front rolls of the card. This attachment presses the top 
roll downward, making a smaller sliver. This device will 
not function satisfactorily in all instances; but often, if it 
can be used successfully, 
smaller. 


tension as possible at this point. 


the trumpet hole can be made 
The smaller sliver from the card favorably affects 
the subsequent process of drawing by insuring that the 
sliver passes more easily through the spoons on the drawing 
machine. 

Static is the cause of a great deal of trouble in processing 
wool. A correct relative humidity and right temperature 
maintained without excessive variation help considerably in 
lessening static caused troubles. Changes in weather, even 
anticipated changes, should be noticed so that any adjust- 
ments mecessary im humidity and temperature might be 
made before too great variances have resulted. It is obvious 
that under certain weather conditions the ventilation of the 
rooms in which the stock is either being stored or processed 
should be controlled as much as possible to prevent exces- 
sive changes in humidity and temperature. 

It is often possible to decrease the effects of static by 
grounding the card. This can—(Continued on Page 46) 


By A. W. RICKS 


“V-DAY” IN TEXTILES 


T last, “V-Day” has almost arrived in textiles as well 
as on the continent of Europe. 

For generations the textile field has been held in by old 
ideas: which were based on little more than guesswork, and 
if anyone can furnish a suitable explanation as to why some 
of these ideas were accepted without first being tested 
would be appreciated by many of us, 

One of the old fallacies, origin unknown, is the wild 
idea that the cotton card parallels the fibers 1h process. 
The strange thing is that quite a number of men, who are 
‘upposed to know something about cotton processing, per- 
sist in clinging to this and many other such far-fetched 
thoughts. 

“V-Day” 


the victory in our industry by the scientific research groups 


in textiles. as mentioned previously, represents 


which intend to probe into every single phase of textile 
manufacturing. As a result, the textile industry will emerge 
as a scientific factor with fundamental ideas which will be 
tested and proven as facts instead of mere products of 
imaginative minds. 
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An average web as delivered from cotton card magnified 14 
times by photomicrograph. 


The accompanying photomicrograph is that of an average 
web as delivered from a cotton card. This graph, which 
magnifies the fibers 14 times, speaks for itself. Thus few 
words are needed in order to prove that the fibers are any- 
thing but parallel. Let us change our description of carding 
then, and ‘say that one of the duties of the cotton card ‘is 
the separation of the fibers in preparation for the parallel- 
ing which is begun in the next process. 
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Fabric Courtesy International Looms, Inc. Yarns Courtesy Franklin Process Co. 


GILLEATHER definitely stops bad spinning. That may sound like a big order but 


here’s what we mean. Leather substitutes, no matter how you rebuff them, will soon 
go back to spinning bad yarn. Rolls covered with GILLEATHER spin good yarn right 
up to the last and when they’re through they’re through. No second life, no troubles 


. and, most important, no bad yarn. GILL LEATHER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 


TEXTILE REPRESENTATIVES 


Gastonia, N.C... Mas. W. C. Hamner Griffin, Ga: B. ©. PLowpen 
W. J. Moone Utica, N. ¥. Wittiam A. Rosearts 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, 5S. 


. ver . | 
Gossett Dallas, Texas. . Russet A. SINGLETON 
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reat Developments’! 


BEFORE full strides in production are possible, every product 
must pass through the first painstaking steps of laboratory 
research and pilot plant testing. Success at these critical stages 
of development depends much upon fine or “special” chemicals 
of unvarying quality and purity. While only small amounts may 
be required at first, /arge quantities are often necessary for full 
scale manufacture, 


The furnishing of such fine and “special” chemicals for indus- 
try is a familiar and widely-known service of the Baker & Adam- 
son Division of the General Chemical Company. 


... Baker & Adamson has long been recognized for tie excep- 
tionally high standards of purity maintained in the manufacture 
of its laboratory reagents and fine chemicals. Today new and 
expanded facilities increase still further its capacity for pro- 
ducing such chemicals in industrial quantities! 


Why not plan now with Baker G Adamson and be sure of 
having the fine or “special” chemicals for every step of your 
product development when you need them? 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices; Acianta + Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago + Cleveland Denver « Detroit Houston 
Kansas City Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
Providence {(R. 1.) + St. Louis + Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemica! Company, Limited ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto ¢ Vancouver 
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Fine Chemicals 
for Industrial America 


Building Morale the Industry 


HE Fourth Service Command, at the request of the 

War Department, is co-operating with the War Pro- 
duction Board in conducting a program designed to alle- 
viate the critical shortage of textiles, estimated at two bil- 
lion yards by the end of the year at the, present rate of 
production. A comprehensive program has been worked 
out for the purpose of 1 improving morale of textile workers 
and for the purpose of impressing on the minds of people 
who live in textile producing communities the importance 
of their products to the war effort. The programs are 
designed to not only impress on people the seriousness of 
the situation but also to outline a plan of action whereby 
the manpower shortage now existent in the textile industry 


can be overcome. 


Fort Bragg and other Army camps in the South are stag- 
ing a series of rallies'in towns where textiles are produced. 
This phase of the program ts following about the same 


A life raft is exhibited by Lieut. James C. Eure at the rally 
for textile workers held recently at Laurinburg, N. (This 
and other photographs on this page by Army Signal Corps.) 


The 199th AGF Band, Field Artillery Replacement Training 
Center, Fort Bragg, N. C., is shown playing for the textile 


rally held at Erwin, N. C., last month for employees of Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. 
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pattern at all towns where rallies are being staged. Typical 
format of a demonstratiton includes a speaker, either an 
officer or enlisted combat veteran; showing of an incentive 
film; exhibit of material utilizing products of plants in- 
volved; a short program of band music, and several brief 
variety numbers by talented military personnel. Although 


the program may appear to have “light spots,” the objective 


Shown here is part of the audience at the textile workers rally 
held at Fayetteville, N. C., last month 


Women’s Army Corps clothing is shown to women workers of 
Waverly Cotton Mill at Laurinburg. 


throughout ts to stimulate employee action toward increased 
production. 

Fort Bragg has met with excellent co-operation from the 
management of the various mills involved. 
the rallies has been good. 


Attendance at 
Incidentally, the program also 
has been used as a means to acquaint military personnel 
with the job the textile industry 1s doing in the war effort. 

In connection with the WPB's morale-building program, 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has produced four films 
depicting the war role of textiles. Each movie short has a 
running time of four minutes.—(Continued on Page 34) 
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Technical 
Textile Processes 
Announced 


NECHNICAL considerations associated with three newly- 
| developed textile treating processes, which grew out of 
research to improve GI fabrics and which are seemingly 
destined to have a profound effect on the post-war textile 
industry, have been made public by Monsanto Chemical 
‘Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

Compounds credited with the ability to remove the. shine 
from serge suits and make fabrics longer-lived are identified 
as the ‘‘Sytons’’ by Monsanto. It is also announced that a 
unique and revolutionary process to make woolens shrink- 
proof, wrinkle-resistant and more durable will be known as 
'Reslooming.’’ A third new Moncanto process is described 
as imparting water-repellent qualities to cotton, rayon and 
wool. As with the Sytons and Reslooming, the company 
states, this process does not alter or impair the original and 
desirable qualities.of the basic fibers. 

Monsanto says that the chemical treatments, when ap- 
plied in proper formulations, leave the appearance and feel 
of the textiles either unchanged or benefited; that Resloom- 
ing of wool, for illustration, permits retention of the nat- 
| warmth and excellent wearing 


ural resilience, softness, 


Two swatches of woolen fabric, once of identical size, are 
studied by Dr. Donald H. Powers, director of textile research 
and development for Monsanto Chemical Co., in his laboratory 


at Everett, Mass. The larger one, having been Resloomed, 
shrank not at all; its untreated companion lost about half of 
its original width and one-third of its ariginal length. 


qualities which make wool one of nature’s finest textile 
fibers. The company, moreover, emphasizes its belief that 
the processes will substantially decrease consumer costs in 
their relationship to product values, while at the same time 
giving added strength to such basic industries as wool and 
cotton without creating widespread economic dislocations. 

“It is also emphasized,’ the company said in a statement, 
‘that these developments had their origin in research 


directed toward improvement of textiles which clothe, shel- 
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Only minor changes in present production methods will be 
needed to Resloom fabrics. After being knitted or woven, to- 
morrow’s textiles will be passed through a water solution of a 
special melamine compo nd, as in padder above, 
and then cured several minutes at 270° 


ter and otherwise serve the armed forces. They are at 
present limited to military applications and ate ‘not likely 
to be made available to the public until victory, plus such 
time as is needed to restore domestic production.” 

Syton treatment is accomplished through immersion, 
spraying or sponging—either at the mills or in the home— 
with what is identified technically as a fine collodal disper- 
sions of polymerized silica or quartz. In other words, indi- 
vidual fibers are coated with highly purified submicroscopic 
quartz dispersed in water. These submicroscopic fibrils of 
quartz, with a diameter of less than 1/400,000th of an 
inch, form a hard and translucent film over the individual 
fibers, improving natural sheen, giving them added strength, 
precluding shine and making them less likely to slip away 
from their companion fibers. 

Deposits of less than one per cent have re ~— slippage 
on a wide range of fabrics by more than 5¢ 


shown by the standard A.S.T.M.- 


) per cent, as 
-(Continued on Page 35) 


Application of Resloom to wool blankets is strikingly illus- 
trated here. The boss of the household has included in the 
Monday wash two blankets, identical save for the fact that 
one was Resloomed. Results of her error—and his misfortune 
—are all too apparent. 
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Do You Know? 


; Many have heard the trade name = 
Ste-Hed-Co Products — but few 

realize the Significance be- 

hind it other than that 
it was derived from 
the Steel Heddle 
Company's 


name 


take a 
look behind 


the name 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


 $OUTH ERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 

MEXICO: Adolfo Cortes V., Mexico, D. F. 
VENEZUELA, S. A.: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 
COSTA RICA, HONDURAS, EL SALVADOR: 

Enrique S., San Jose, Costa Rica. 
coL S. A.: J. S. Wetton, Bogota. 
GUATEMALA: Anatolia Rodriguez Pestana, Guatemala City. 
ECUADOR, S. A.: Gonzalo Perez B., Quito. 

S. A.: H. Kortenhaus, Sao Paulo; 

Glossop y Cia., Sao Paulo. 

PERU: Gatex, Lima, Peru. Woonsocket, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. 
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MILL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Forty-five houses, owned by Ashe- 
ville Cotton Mills Corp., and rented the past several years 
to employees, have been sold to them under'a special ar- 
rangement, company ofhcials have disclosed. Most houses 
are to be paid for in six years and nine months. 


PoULAN, GaA.—Poulan Cotton Mills has been sold to 
W. F. McCanless of Salisbury, N. C., who will replace the 
cloth looms and manufacture yarns. Mr. McCanless, owner 
and operator of several mills in North Carolina, is in 
charge of the mill. F. M. Kimble, who has been general 
manager of the plant for several years, will continue as 
such. §. W. Patterson will remain as superintendent. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA.—Saratoga Victory Mills, Inc., with 
plants at Albertville and Guntersville, Ala., is reported to 
have been sold to the large converting house, M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., at New York, The two mills have a total 
of 32,000 spindles and some 1,070 looms producing carded 
and combed twills, sateens, broadcloths, lawns, poplins and 
pongees. This would mark the first venture of the Lowen- 


stein organization into. gray goods manufacture and place 
the large concern in a vertical set-up. The company operates 
its own finishing plant, Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and 
Finishing Co. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Whitener Spinning Mills, Inc., 
has been purchased by M. D. Haney of Spindale, N. C., 
and associates, and reorganized as Lincoln Yarn Co. The 
plant operated 1,296 spindles on coarse yarns and 204 
speeder spindles on roving yarns. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Southern Asbestos Co. has installed 
$130,000 worth of new equipment through arrangements 
made with the Defense Plant Corp. 

SOUTH BosTON, Va.—-A 250-loom addition to the 
South Boston plant of Carter Fabrics Corp. will be made 
immediately after the war, according to an announcement 
by W. J. Carter, president. The plant already operated 500 
looms on rayon fabrics. J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., is now drawing up plans for the addition. 


Fall Meetings of S.1T.A. 


N EETINGS of two Southern Textile Association divi- 
x sions are scheduled in the near future, the Gaston 
County division at Gastonia, N. C., Sept. 15, and the South 
Carolina division at Spartanburg Sept. 16. 

The Gaston County group will meet at 7:30 p. m. in 
the Headquarters Building of the Boy Scouts of America, 
according to an announcement by H. Gilmer Winget, chair- 
man. Roy A. Palmer of Duke Power Co, will speak on 
post-war industrial lighting and electrical appliances, sup- 
plementing his address with a number of. practical demon- 
strations. Another speaker will be Tilden W. Bridges, 
superintendent of the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, who will explain the organization and purposes of 
the Belmont institution. Max A. Parrish, personnel director 
for Firestone Cotton Mills at Gastonia, will present one of 
his company’s motion pictures which promotes the part tex- 
- tiles play in the war effort. | 

Carders and spinners in South Carolina will meet at 9:30 
a. m. in the ballroom of the Cleveland Hotel. at Spartan- 
burg. In addition to a number of questions scheduled for 
discussion by those present, R. M. Jones, chief engineer for 
Saco-Lowell Shops, and R. J. McConnell, vice-president of 
Whitin Machine Works, will speak on “Improvements 
That Have Been Made and Expected Developments in 
Carding and Spinning Machinery.” Also, American Viscose 
Corp. has been requested to have a representative on hand 
to discuss “Blending and Processing Rayon.” John M. 
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Divisions are. Scheduled 


Caughman, superintendent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
will be acting chairman of the meeting. 
Questions to be discussed at Spartanburg are as follows: 


(1) Do you use the system of spinner and clean-up hands? 


If so, how do you go about arriving at the division of work? 
(2) At what speed do you operate your doffer-comb and on 
what basis do you arrive at this speed? With a lowering of 
speed, what temperature drop do you get, if’ any? (3) 
What has.been your experience with perforated screens on 
cards? (4) How do you determine proper snick plate set- 
tings for various numbers? (5) Has anyone tried exhaust- 
ing the air from pickers into mote-box under each beater, 
then doing away with dust house or filters? If so, what 
effect did you have on lap, cards and spinning? (6) Is it 
preferable to run ring rail up fast or down fast on combina- 
tion wind to prevent sluffing at spoolers ? 

Other meetings of various S. T. A. sections have been 
scheduled this fall by association officials. They are North- 
ern North Carolina-Virginia division at Spray, N. C., Sept. 
30; Master Mechanics division at Charlotte Oct. 25: East- 
ern Carolina division at Durham, N. C., Nov. 4: and Pied- 
mont division at Belmont Nov. 18. This year’s general con- 
vention of the S. T. A. will take place at Charlotte Oct. 7. 

Following their usual custom, officials of the various 
divisions have issued invitations to attend the meetings 
listed above to all textile operating executives, whether 
members of the association or not. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton | / 
or synthetics. 

Wire or write offerings 


W/ PEACH & 
Gastonia 


e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weay- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST- SETTER” MACHINES 


BLD), 


\CALS 
TEXTILE “rd 


748 RICE 


76 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN HALL 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, NW. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, W. 
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Now Open Year Around 


Riviera 


GEM OF FLORIDA’S EAST COAST 


NEW CABANA CLUB Open Nightly at _ 


Swimming Pool and Tennis Court 


MUSIC 
ENTERTAINMENT 
RECREATION 


Transportation Service for Guests— 


Station Wagon will meet your train and 
make trips to the world’s famous beach 


Boat and Motor for Fishing and Pleasure 


Write for Descriptive Literature and 
Rates 


Box 747, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
HENRY H. HARDESTY, Mer. 


Notice—Several Hotel Positions Open—Write! 
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V. J. Thompson, formerly superintend- 
ent, is now general superiatendent of Lau- 


rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the industrial section of 
Southern Safety Conference, which will 
conduct its seventh annual convention next 
March 18-20 at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


L. A. Stadler, formerly technical director 
of Burlington Mills Corp., has been elected 
assistant vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing in the concern’s “uptown depatt- 


ment,’ under J. C. Cowan, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent. 
W. A. Laney has been promoted from 


assistant superintendent to superintendent 
of Esmond-Virginia, Inc., at Bluefield, W. 
Va., succeeding R. C. Scott, who has been 
called into military service. Mr. Laney was 


at one time connected with Erlanger Mills 
Co. at Lexington, N. C. 


Pictured above with a captured Japan- 
ese flag is Car! F. Jaegers, brother of 
A. C. Jaegers, Southern representative 
for the Aktivin Corp. at Rutherfordton, 
N. C. Attached to the Chemical Warfare 
Service, the Army man was promoted in 
July from first sergeant to second lieu- 
tenic for heroic work and good leader- 
ship on Kwajalein Island in the Pacific. 
He is now stationed at Hawaii. 


Walter E. Morton has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Dunson Mills at La- 
Grange, Ga. H. D. Burks is now vice- 
president, Raymond Fort assistant treasurer 
and George S. Johnson secretary. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Charles F. Stanley, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Fafnir Bearing Co. at 
New Britain, Conn., is chairman of the sub- 
committee on development and use of mar- 
ket data, committee on distribution of the 
National Asociation of Manufacturers. 


Everett E. Syms, formerly assistant man- 
aget and superintendent of the Marshall 
Field & Co. woolen mill at Spray, N. C., 
was recently made general manager of At- 
lanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills. 


J. A.. Wooten, formerly superintendent 
of Industrial Cotton Mills at Rock Hill, $ 
C., has become superintendent of Stonewall 


(Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


The five representatives of the American 


textile industry now on a good will tour of — 


England will return to this country about 
the middle of September. Those making the 
trip are Walter Montgomery, president of 
Spartan Mills, Beaumont Mfg. Co. and 
Startex Mills at Spartanburg, S. C.; W. L. 
Lowell of Saco-Lowell Shops; J. H. Bolton 
of Whitin Machine Works; Thomas M. 
Bancroft, assistant director of the War Pro- 
duction Board's textile, clothing and leather 
bureau; and George H. Lanier, Jr., director 
of the cotton branch of the WPB bureau. 
The American mission is spending a fort- 
night studying Great Britain's wartime cot- 
ton goods production under government 
controls with a view to co-operative post- 
war efforts between the two countries. Sir 
Frank Platt, British cotton controller, is 
acting as host to the party. 


Capt. Warren G. Cobb, formerly Char- 
lotte manager for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc., has been awarded the Bronze Star 
medal for heroic action last spring with his 
Army infantry battalion in Italy. The cita- 
tion states that ‘As battalion operations of- 
ficer during a period of intense combat, 
Captain Cobb, under mortar and machine 
gun fire, re-established contact with a for- 
ward rifle company and successfully co-ordi- 
nated an attack by two battalions, exposing 
himself to constant enemy action in going 
among the companies of the battalion to 
assist and direct them in their combat mis- 


sion.’ Captain Cobb is the son of W. W 
Cobb, superintendent of Norris Cotton 
Mills Co. at Catateechee, S.C... . . Kel- 


ley E. Traynham of the Charlotte Quarter- 
master Depot has been promoted to the 
rank of major. Before entering Army ser- 
vice Major Traynham was connected with 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co..... James 
B. Tollison, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent at Newton (N. C.) Rayon Mills, -Inc., 
is now a Naval ensign stationed at Camp 
Shelton, Va. Benjamin P. Anderson, 
formerly manager of the suiting division of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
has been promoted to the rank of captain. 
He is stationed in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster Genefal in Washington. . . . First 


‘since 


September |, 


Lieut. Thomas A. Nelson, Jr., has received 
a medical discharge from the Army and 
plans to resuse his former position as 
sales representative for Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

. James P. Kinard, formerly manager 
of the gray goods department of William 
Whitman & Co., New York, has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel at the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 
Gary, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., has joined the 
Office of the Quartermaster General as a 
civilian textile consultant. 


M. L. Church, left, 
Southern representa- 
tive for Catlin Yarn 
Co., Inc., recently com- 
pleted 25 years’ asso- 
ciation with the yarn 
sales agency. The Cat- 
lin firm was originally 
organized in 1835, 
nearly 110 years ago, 
and has had a contin- 
uous. history since, al- 
though from time to time the name has 
been changed. A corresponding concern, 
Catlin Farish Co., handles dry goods. G. E. 
Huggins is president and P. W. Siegert 
treasurer of both companies. 


Robert F. Jessen, formerly superintendent 
of Stanley (N. C.) Mills, Inc., has joined 
the staff of the Callaway Institute, Inc., at 
LaGrange, Ga., as a research engineer spe- 
cializing in projects connected with rayon 
and other synthetic yarns and fibers. It is 
understood that the institute is experiment- 
ing with the use of both filament and spun 
rayon yarns in the manufacture of indus- 
trial fabrics. Mr. Jessen was connected with 
Stanley Mills for three years, specializing 
in spun rayons. 


E. W. Blackwood, formerly assistant. su- 
perintendent of Martel Mills Corp. at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C:, is now assistant superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mills plant at Pell 
City, Ala. 


Edwin Stein has been elected president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., succeeding the late 
Frank Griswold Hall. Mr. Stein is the 
grandson of Solomon Stein, who founded 
the company in 1866, and the son of Leon 
Stein, who was president until his death in 
1918. The new company head has been as- 
sociated with the concern since graduation 
from Yale University. He served as a field 
artillery officer in the last war, and has 
been executive vice-president of Stein, Hall 
1942. Morris S. Rosenthal succeeds 
Mr. Stein as executive vice-president and 
Arthur L. Strasser has become ‘chairman of 
the board. Dr. Alexander Frieden, technical 
director, and Oliver H. Clapp, who is _re- 
signing from the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration in Washington and was previously 
an assistant vice-president, have been elect- 
ed vice-presidents. | 

-——(Continued on Page 37) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE | 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 


USES 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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and Bearing 
Makers Recommend 


Practically all the leading makers of 
ball and roller bearings, and a majority 
of textile machine manufacturers who 
use anti-friction bearings — recom- 


mend NON-FLUID OIL. 


The reason for the overwhelming pref- 
erence is that these concerns realize 
the use of NON-FLUID OIL is insur- 
ance—a guarantee that bearings and 
machines will give dependable, long- 
life service at lowest maintenance 
cost. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave, New York 17, A. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK TERED 


NON- FLUID 


S.PAT OF 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


| 
lp: 
| 
| 
| | 
| * 
* 
| 
| | 
— 
Ga 
| 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. l. 


David Clark . President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
James T. McAden_ - 
Capt. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. 5. Army) 


Vice-President 
Associate Editor 
Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in - . - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . 
Single copies — - - - - 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, ’etc., are so 


Investments In Textile Education 


Now that new ceilings on cotton yarns and cotton 
goods have been established and there is no longer 
any danger of cotton mills having to operate for the 
remaining months of 1944 without profits, mulls 
should give serious consideration to making dona- 
tions to the textile foundations which have been 
established in their states. | 

In North Carolina it is the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., in South Carolina the J. E. Sirrine 
Textile Foundation, and in Georgia the Educational 
Foundation of Georgia. 

Funds donated to either of these foundations are 
deductible on Federal and state income taxes and in 
many cases the actual donation will be very small. 


Many mill managers have very poor memories and 


cannot somehow, seem to remember the many times, 
a few years ago, when they could not obtain enough 
orders upon which to operate and would have paid 
almost any price for a trained textile man whose 
ideas, or whose research experience, might have put 
them back upon a full operating schedule. 


Those days may be forgotten now but will cer~ 


tainly come again and with them many new problems 
due to the shift to synthetic fibers, and there will be 
a great need for well trained operating executives. 

The three textile foundations have for their pri- 
mary objective the placing of outstanding men as 
teachers in our textile schools and thereby insuring 
that textile school graduates will be well and thor- 
oughly trained. 

The small amount of a donation, after deducting 
the portion which would otherwise go out as taxes, 
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should be considered as an investment in the future 
and in our opinion it will be an investment which 
will yield splendid returns at a time when they will 
be most welcome and may be a life saver. 

Because we feel certain that the day will come 
when technical training will be the only thing which 
will keep many mills off the rocks, we are solidly 
behind all three foundations and their objectives. 

Mills should be liberal while it costs very little to 
make donations and can expect to benefit in the 
future by reason of the donations they now make. 


CIO School Cancelled 


Our recent editorial, “Textile Union Classes at U. 
N. €..” which exposed the fact that the CIO had 
announced that a school for union workers was to be 
held at Chapel Hill Sept. 10th to 16th, aroused such 
a feeling of resentment and produced so many pro- 
tests that the school was cancelled. 

Instead of frankly admitting that a mistake had 
been made and placing the blame where it belonged, 
that is, upon the small group of radicals at the Uni- 
versity, those in authority announced that the union 
school had been cancelled ‘because of polio,’ which 
everybody knew to be untrue. 

Most of those who expected to participate in the 
school for training union workers are so old and so 
tough that the polio. virus would die if it bit them 
and there had been only two cases of polio in Orange 
County 

Moreover, in almost the same newspaper in which 
the cancellation of the CIO school was announced 
“because of polio” there were announcements of 
commencement exercises for those who had taken 
summer courses at the University of North Carolina 
and also the announcement of the beginning of 
new term to which 500, or more, 16 and 17-year-old 
boys were to assemble at Chapel Hill as freshmen. 

The most contemptible item in the publicity sent 
out from Chapel Hill was an attempt to make it 
appear that it was all right because the University 
would not itself be operating the school for CIO 
racketeers but had simply offered its facilities. 

Nobody had accused the University of operating 
the CIO school or doing anything more than offering 
its facilities. Making it appear that you have been 
falsely accused is an old defensive trick. 


One statement from Chapel Hill says: 


At the request of the T. W. U. A., and in line with its 
policy of assisting any group interested in adult education, 
the University extension division has been co-operating in 
making plans for the institute, which has been held the last 
two summers at Black Mountain College. 

Black Mountain College has long been known as a 
child of the communists in America. People of the 
village of Black Mountain, N. C., tell some rather 
lurid tales of 


“goings-on” at Black Mountain Col- 
lege. 
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The CIO has many connections with the commun- 
ists and we have not the slightest doubt that the 
transfer of the CIO training school, from Black 
Mountain College to the University of North Caro- 
lina, was planned: by some of the communists in the 
University faculty and that had the school been oper- 
ated at Chapel Hill many University students would 
have been influenced to attend the sessions. 

There were plenty of rooms available to the CIO 
in hotels at Greensboro, Charlotte, Greenville, At- 
lanta and other cities and therefore no sound reason 
why the University of North Carolina should feel 
called upon to offer its rooms nor was that the rea- 
son. 

After disrupting our production of war materials 
through coal strikes, steel strikes, sit-downs in air- 
plane works and in many other ways and’ after re- 
fusing to allow North Carolina farmers to work on 
Army cantonments unless they paid $25 to $75 to 
their collection agents, the CIO boss, Sidney Hill- 
man, went to the Democratic convention at Chicago 


and announced that he would’ not permit James 


Byrnes or any other Southern man to be nominated 
for vice- president. 

Therefore a representative of the University of 
North Carolina sent them word that they would be 
welcome if they wished to transfer their training 
school for union organizers from the communist 
Black Mountain College to the University at Chapel 
Hill. 

We are not blaming those in authority at the Uni- 
versity nor do we think that they knew about the 
proposed afhliation with the CIO and the commun- 
ists. 

It would have been far better,- however, if they 
had published the names of those responsible for 
efforts to aid the CIO than to claim that the meeting 
was called off because of polio when, at the same 


time, they were inviting several hundred young boys 


to come to Chapel Hill as freshmen. 


New Textile Course 


The school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College has decided to add a new course which will 
be known as ‘Synthetic Textiles Manufacturing.” 

Up to the present time textile students have had 
the option of four courses: 

(1) Textile Manufacturing. 

(2) Textile Weaving and Designing. 

(3) Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

(4) Textile Management. 

The added course will be: 

(5) Synthetic Textiles Manufacturing 

Every spring Du Pont, Viscose, Celanese and the 
other manufacturers of rayons go to the schools for 


young men whom they can train for their speci: alized 
work. 
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At some schools they secure graduates of chemical 
engineering who have little or no knowledge of tex- 
tile manufacturing process and must spend some time 
learning such operations. 

From the textile schools they obtain young men 
who understand carding, spinning and weaving but 
have little knowledge of the chemical construction 
and the peculiarities of the various types of rayons 
and other synthetic yarns and they must give those 
graduates a long course in synthetic yarns manufac- 
turing. 

The N. C. State College school of textiles expects 
to secure, with the assistance of the N. C. Textile 
Foundation, Inc., the services of some man who is 
well versed in the manufacture of synthetic yarns and 
place him in charge of the new course. 

The students will learn something of carding, spin- 


ning, weaving, designing and finishing but the ma- 


jor part of the studies will be devoted to the chemi- 
cal and molecular construction and the peculiarities 
and characteristics of rayons and synthetic fibers. 

They will learn how to blend the various types of 
synthetic fibers and the character of yarns which will 
result from each blend. They will study the effect 
of dyeing and cross-dyeing upon each type of yarn 
and upon blends and also the effect of finishing upon 
goods woven from them. 

We predict that the graduates of the course in 
“Synthetic Textiles Manufacturing” will be in great 
demand by manufacturers of synthetic yarns and 
fibers because such manufacturers will be relieved of 
the expense incident to giving chemical engineers 
instruction in textile manufacturing or giving ex- 
tended instruction in synthetic yarns manufacturing 
to textile school graduates before either group are of 
much value to them. ee 

In the years to come many cotton mills are going 
to turn their spindles and looms from cotton to spin- 
ning and weaving synthetic fibers. They will need 
to acquire the services of young men who understand 
the properties and possibilities of the various types 
of synthetic fibers, can accurately determine the 
blends and know the dyeing and finishing effects 
which can be obtained from each. 

It is our prediction that a few years from now 
every large mill which turns to spinning and weav- 
ing synthetic fibers will be competing with the large 
manufacturers of synthetic yarns for the services of 
graduates of the course in “Synthetic Textiles Manu- 
facturing.” 

The man who is to be head of that de -~partment at 
the North Carolina State College school of textiles 
has not yet been selected, nor is there any need for 
immediate action, as all textile courses are practically 
the same during the freshman year and specialized 


studies are not offered until after basic instruction. 


We congratulate Dean Malcolm Campbell of the 
Raleigh textile school upon having made a very wise 
decision and taken a very forward step. 
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STAR 
BELTING 
The proof of the pudding . . S 
You know the old saying and how it ends. 
The same applies to leather belting. The 
efficiency and performance of a leather belt 
can be determined only by its use. THREE 


STAR leather belting has all the necessary 


characteristics of a good belt 


% Minimum Stretch 

% High Tensile Strength 
% Positive Pulley Grip 

Now—when every ounce of production 
counts—try THREE STAR belting on > 
your machines—you will experience 

the same results as CHIQUOLA 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


VISITED the North Carolina Vocational Textile School 

at Belmont recently, and I want to tell you about. the 
things that I saw, and also the things that are being 
planned for the coming year's program of activities, which 
is to start in full swing Sept. 18. They were intensely in- 
teresting. 

Tilden W. Bridges, principal, has succeeded, in the face 
of the acute’manpower shortage, in building up his faculty 
by bringing in practical mill men from the surrounding 
territory who will work in close co-operation with the full- 
time instructors. These men are master mechanics, super- 
intendents and overseers who have answered a plea, for 
help in his program. The many friends of the school have 
exerted a great effort in obtaining the machinery, raw and 
semi-finished materials, and operating supplies, etc., to the 
extent of complete similation of actual textile mill opera- 
tion and maintenance. | 

As you know, this school is operated for the purpose of 
acquainting inexperienced hands with the general principles 
and practices of the major phases of textile mill work and 
operation, embodying the practical day-to-day requirements 
in this field. Also, its advanced courses serve the experi- 
enced operatives in furthering their efforts toward the goal 
of greater skill in their chosen branches of work, which in 
turn leads these people to better positions and consequently 
higher ‘salaries. Its opportunities, therefore, are open to 
everyone who is able to attend regularly and who either 
lives in the community or is able to commute from their 
locality to the school. These opportunities are offered free 
of any charges except some few books and incidental items. 
The schedule of classes is arranged so that anyone on either 
of the three working shifts may attend at his convenience. 

The scheduled work for the coming school year is set up 

to cover the four basic textile courses, one of which is mill 
maintenance. This department, located in the basement of 
the building, furnishes thorough instruction including both 
practical shop work: as well as detailed discussion of mill 
maintenance problems in the classrooms. 


Shop Equipment 


The shop equipment, some of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, included two South Bend 141/, 
by 84-inch lathes, one South Bend 16 by 84-inch lathe, one 
Nebel 18 by 108-inch lathe, two South Bend nine by 48- 
inch lathes, one Norton tool grinder, one Barber-Colman 
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No. 14 gear hobber, one 36-inch American Radial drill, 
one 21-inch Buffalo forge drill, one Hemdy-Norton No. 
Three milling machine and one Lempco 16-inch shaper. Ir 
addition, there is complete equipment for instruction in 
woodworking and pattern-making, electric and acetylene 
welding and all types of sheet metal duct and bin work. 

In connection with activities in the mill maintenance de- 
partment, a round-table discussion course covering the fol- 
lowing phases of electrical equipment upkeep is given: the 
plant mechanic’s responsibility and his relation to mill 
maintenance, electric motors, electric motor controls, elec- 
tric circuits, electric motor drives and mechanical power 
transmission. 


Other Instruction 


The other major courses at the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School are yarn manufacturing, weaving and 
designing, and knitting. The course of study in yarn man- 
ufacturing is treated mainly in elementary essentials with 
aid of the most modern textile equipment obtainable. | 
Weaving and designing are taught in such a way that the 
student who completes the work is prepared to take a 
weaver's job with the training of a semt-experienced oper- 
ator. 

In addition to these basis courses, special instruction 1s 
offered throughout the year whenever a need arises. In 
cluded are courses in cotton classing, personnel manage- 
ment, theoretical manufacturing and cost accounting. 


A view of the shop at the North Carolina Vacotional Textile 
School, where practical instruction in textile plant mainte- 
nance may be secured. 
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Fade -Ometers, Launder -Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers are meeting 


ATLAS ELECTRIC met 
me prepared for the equally 


exacting civilian specifications after conversion. 


Slaughter Machinery Co. 


501 LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 
ASHEVILLE: NOATH:CAROLINA 


O IL -LESS 
Top Roll Bearings 


for 
Looms 


Prevent Oil Stained Warps 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


pulley. 
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Building Morale in the Textile Industry 


23)-—The first three minutes of 
each dramatizes the manifold utilization of cotton products, 
shows typical textile workers on the job and emphasizes the 
necessity for their sticking to the job. Each film ends with 
a personal appeal from government or military officials. 


(Continued from Page 


The titles are “Lights! Music! Action!,” “Mary Has a 
Sweetheart,’ “A. W. O. L.,” and “Out of Action, They 
constitute a dramatic follow-up. to the War Department 
film, ‘Cotton At War,” which is already by long odds the 
most popular industrial film produced by the depattment. 
The pictures are also a part of the program launched by the 
WPB to-increase production. 

The films may be obtained with sound accompaniment in 
two sizes, 20 mm. and 35 mm. Requests for prints should 
be ‘directed to either the Cotton-Textile Institute, 320 
Broadway, New: York 7, N. Y., or to the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Liberty Life Building, Charlotte 
2, N. C. The general plan for presenting the films is to 
run them one by one during four successive weeks at com- 
munity houses or local theaters. Sufficient quantities of each 
reels are on hand in New York and Charlotte. 


Bulletin On Textile Magnet Is Issued 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. of Milwaukee has issued 
a new eight-page bulletin describing the application of its 
high intensity electromagnets for removing iron from cot- 
ton before it enters cleaning machinery. This bulletin points 
out that, according to insurance company records, nearly 50 
per cent of fires in cotton mills occur in opener and pickers, 
and nearly 78 per cent of these fires are caused by foreign 
substances which often consist of iron in the form of bale 
ties, buckles, nuts and bolts, etc. 

The catalog gives records of reductions in textile mill 
fires following the installation of magnets, includes installa- 
tion diagrams and photographs and describes the operation 
of the Dings vertical plate magnet and the Dings magnetic 
It includes a list of users, testimonial information 
and letters from insurance companies. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the manufacturer, Dept. T. B., 509 
East Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Meeting To Feature Job Relations 

Plans have been completed by officials of the Southeast- 
ern Industrial Personnel Conference for the fourth meeting 
of this organization Sept. 11-13 at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. Registration will begin the afternoon of Sept. 
11, with the first formal session scheduled that evening at 
8 o'clock. This will be a discussion of the “Foreman’s 
Place in Personnel and Industrial Relations.” Subjects for 
the Tuesday session will be “Contract Clauses: in Union 
Agreements,’ “ Arbitration,’ “Demonstration of Job Rela- 
tions Training Program,”’ by R. T. Taylor of Burlington 
Mills Corp., and an address, ‘Possible Future of Personnel 
Relations,” by Lawrence A. Appley of Vick Chemical Co. 
‘Development of a Personnel Organization’ will be dis- 
cussed at the last session Sept. 13. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has announced that soon it will 
begin volume production of DDT, powerful insecticide 
chemically known as dichloro-diphenyl-trichlorethane and 
principally used by the armed forces, at its John F. Queeny 
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plant in St. Louis. Except for a small quantity devoted to 
scientific experimentation, the company’s entire DDT out- 
put at present is channeled to meet military requirements. 
Allocations for experimental uses, it was said, are so small 
in size and weight a child could carry one month’s supply. 

Monsanto is making only the basic chemical, which, for 
effective use against insect life, must be dispersed as a spray 
or a dusting formulation. It was indicated plant capacity 
will be considerably expanded, and that Monsanto sees 
important peacetime possibilities in the product as a high- 
powered insecticide. Dusted into GI clothing, single appli- 
cations of DDT immunize the wearer against body lice for 
a month. It is also effective against fleas, flies and other 
insects which menace human life. 


_ Technical Aspects of New Textile Processes 
Announced By Monsanto 


(Continued from Page 24)—test, and higher concen 
trations produce correspondingly higher reductions. Sian 
other practical results, this means seams will hold better in 
Syton-treated fabrics and such feminine undergarments as 
slips will have less tendency to creep out of place. 

The Syton compound most thoroughly recommended is a 
neutral solution, substantially free from salts or electrolytes. 


_ It may be diluted with water or solvents, is table in mild 


acid and alkali, and is compatible with water solutions or 
dispersions of other finishing agents, resins or dyestuffs. It 


is indicated Syton will normally be applied on a standard — 


textile padder, then dried in the usual manner. No special 
precautions are necessary, and no curing or aftertreatment 
required. One application, it is said, may be expected to 
last the life of the fabric. 

The third new process—as yet unnamed—likewise in- 
volves external treatment of fibers. Water-repellent quali- 
ties are imparted through application of a tough plastic, 
which is impervious to water and highly resistant to heat 


and chemicals. The plastic used is a modified. thormoset-. 
‘ting melamine. 


It is applied from a water solution on a 
standard textile padder, then cured several minutes at 265 
to 270° F. When cured it forms a waterproof film bound 
so tightly to individual fibers it will last the lifetime of 
most fabrics despite dry cleaning or washing. Color fast- 
ness, Monsanto says, is actually increased. 

Reslooming, on the other hand, impregnates individual 
fibers with a tough heat-water-and-chemical resistant plastic, 
minimizing shrinkage, increasing wear, and prolonging the 
life of a trousers’ crease. The process greatest possibilities 
are seen in wool;. however, Reslooming also is effective on 
cotton, rayon, linen and aralac. The plastic used in Re- 
slooming and waterproofing is a member of the family 
known as melamines, first synthesized some 100 years ago, 
but available commercially in this country only since 1939. 
It was only this year that the special clear, colorless and 
water-soluble formulations used in Reslooming were per- 
fected. 

In its present stage of development, Reslooming will be 
done only in the textile mill, and will require only minor 
changes 1 in current production methods. The yarn or fabric 
is spun or woven, passed through a water solution of the 
special melamine compound and then cured for several 
minutes at about 275° F. During the process; the plastic 
penetrates to the heart of each individual fiber with such 
permanence no way has yet been found to remove it. 
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IN THE PICTURE 


Too Much - Too Soon 
for the Axis ! 


In furnishing our forces with more and bet- 
ter of all they need to keep the Axis on the 
run, American industry has done the greatest 
production job in the history of war and na- 
tions. Kéntex Aprons are but a tiny cog in the 
production machine, but their dependable and 
accurate performance has contributed to the in- 
creased production of vitally needed textiles. 
In spite of shortages of ma- 
terial, we have continued to 
supply our trade with aprons, 
and genuine leather aprons, too. 


Write us for samples and 
prices on Kentex Precision- 
Built Aprons. 


“APRON 


TEXT 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


outhern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


€ 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Barber-Colman 
Spooler and Warper man; employed at present, 
wants to make change Address ‘“‘Box G-86,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Second Hand or Assistant 
Overseer of Spinning: 20 years practica xper'- 
ence in spinning department. I. C. 5 

in cotton carding and spinning; draft -c!assifica- 
tion 1-AH: married: 3 children; age 39. Am now 
employed but desire advancement. Address °'39,' 
care Textile Bulletin 


we 
ia 


WANTED—Job as Overseer or Assistant Overseer 
of Weaving. Age 38. Class 1-AH Can furnish 
best of recommendations. Write for full particu- 
lars. Address 619."’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED-—Position as paymaster for textile plant 
Five vears’ expericince on payrolls and cost. dis- 
tribution; 42 years old married, sober Now 
employed but desire change to job with post-war 
future. Best of references from present as. well 
as former employer. Write “S. H. P.,. care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N..C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives.. Per diem basis 
only. “‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done."’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 


burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
WANTED-—Position as superintendent of small yarn 


mill Thoroughly experienced and can furnish 
_A;zl references. Address ‘‘Box 92,'' care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of 
ing. Brownell Twist, 
Age 37: large family 
Textile Bulletin. 


Spinning or Twist- 
Ring Twist, and Polishing. 
Address ““Box 13."’ care 


WANTED—Position as Weaving Overseer. Have 25 
years’ experience on plain sheetings, print goods: 
age 44; married, sober, reliable: draft classifica- 
tion 3-A. Employed at present, but want ad- 
vancement. References furnished. Would like in- 
terview. Address ‘'44.'' care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—Men with knowledge of erecting pick- 
ing and opening machinery to work in essential 
industry. Good pay for right men. For details. 
write Troy Whitehead Machinery Co.. P. O. Box 
1245, Charlotte, N. C., or phone 3-982! 

WANTED——Job as Overseer of Weaving in a print 
cloth mill. Now employed but desire change. Ex- 
cellent references. I. C. §. graduate Address 
care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED gs 
Hiave 15 years’ experience as 
years as overseer of spinning. Best references 
furnished. Good reason for .changine. Address 
‘H.. care Textile Bulletin 


erseer of Spinning 
second hand and 12 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGION STREET 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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South Central A.A.T.C.C. Sets Meeting 


The quarterly session of the South Central section, Amer- 
‘can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, will be 
held Sept. 9 at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
meeting will be in the form of a dinner at 7 p. m., preceded 
by a reception two hours earlier. The guest speaker will be 
E. R. Hopkins of Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., 
who will use as his subject “Dyeing and Finishing of Ace- 
tate and Rayon Piece Goods. 

The executive committee on research of the association 
will hold a dinner meeting in Atlanta Sept. 8 at the Atlanta- 


Biltmore Hotel, leaving the following day for a meeting 


of the Southeastern section at LaGrange, Ga. 


Soluble Nitrocellulose Described in Book 
A basic textbook’on the properties and uses of soluble 
nitrocellulose, base for coated textiles and many other 


products, has been published by the cellulose products de- 
partment of Hercules Powder Co. 


Divided into two parts, the properties of nitrocellulose 


and its uses, this technical book is intended to be an aid to 
manufacturers already using nitrocellulose as well as to 
those who may find in nitrocellulose an answer to their 
problems. Beginning with a discussion of the history of 
nitrocellulose, the book contains a section on properties 
which includes chapters on the manufacture, types, solubil- 
ity, viscosity and other pertinent information on the unusual 
properties of nitrocellulose so useful in so many different 


gndustries. 


The first section also contains. six tables, including one 


showing nitrogen and viscosity specifications of the 17 
Hercules soluble nitrocellulose types, a nitrocellulose blend- 
ing chart and 22 other charts and graphs. The section on 
uses of nitrocellulose discusses its application in coated tex- 
tiles and other items. 

A result of many years of research work by Hercules, the 
company believes this is the most complete compilation of 
technical information on soluble nitrocellulose available to 
industry. 


Textile Operations Planned By Australia 


Australian Prime Minister John Curtin has laid plans for 
the establishment of an Australian textile industry to man- 
ufacture goods previously imported from Japan. An Aus- 
tralian broadcast, reported by American monitors, said that 
when fully developed the new industry would employ 2,500 
workers, mainly women. The report added that the Aus- 
tralian Government had approved the lease of a portion of 
a munitions factory near Newcastle, New South Wales, to 
house the textile plant. 


Charlotte Grinnell Plant Is Spotlighted 


The Charlotte plant of the Grinnell Co., Inc., was fea- 
tured in a recent issue of the firm's house organ, The Story 
of Grinnell, with a good deal of attention being directed 
toward the Southern staff of Grinnell’s American Moisten- 
ing Co. division. Marvin McCall and Joseph Boston of the 
Charlotte plant handle all sales and engineering activities 
relative to textile mill humidification and evaporative cool- 
ing equipment in the Carolinas, Virginias and Maryland. 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


MADE) 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Interior corrosion 
is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, 
resulting in pre- 
mature replace- 
ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
squipment obtain- 
uble for cleaning and 
1epairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 
Inspection and esti- 
mating service with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a min- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Thoughts on a New World 


{Continued from Page 16)—on its efforts and investment. 
This means intellect and equipment, its risks and its efforts, 
its research and its contributions. | 

A third function of American business is to furnish de- 
cent ‘employment with wages and hours conducive to the 
spiritual, physical and mental welfare of its workers. 

A fourth function of business is the demand that it shall 
have upon social attitudes over and beyond the necessities 
of business requirements. 

Every one of these functions contains a definite economic 
implication. These four functions if properly interpreted 
and applied furnish a safe platform for the New World. 


‘They must be correctly interpreted and applied if business 


desires to be a respected and corporate part in shaping the 
destinies of the New World. We must use men to make 
money and render services, and then ‘we must use money 
and services to make men. This is a part of the economic 
philosophy of the New World. It is already operating in 
many places, it must operate in all places. 

Unemployment cursed us in the decades of the 30's. 
Somehow, business did not feel its responsibility for the 
situation, or was afraid to take the risk necessary to cure it, 
or relieve the situation. The government took the money 
from business and made an expensive and inglorious at- 
tempt at its solution. The war and its demands finally came 
to the rescue and have temporarily held its ravages in abey- 
ance. 

We hope the war will soon be over. Unless we have 
planned for solving the problem, it will be back again more 


dangerous than before. 


We think that business is planning to do its dead-level 
best to have a partial answer to the question. We hope it 
is. It will cost every business man in the nation something 
if he assists. It will cost him more if he does not assist. 
This is one of the functions of American business over and 
beyond his duties and necessities in the conduct of his own 
business. It is an economic charge for enjoying the right 
kind of position in the New World. It is a stab at the 
heart of bureaucracy and an assertion of individual. initia- 
tive. 

Not only must jobs be provided for workers at wages 
consistent with their social and spiritual progress, but com- 
modities and services must be available to them at prices 
within their ability to purchase. There must be some new 
phases in the distribution of services and commodities so 
that they will be easily and readily accessible. This involves 
not only a social attitude—there lies behind it an economic 
phase which will demand consideration. 

In discussing the “Human Side’ of the New World, we 
referred to hospitals, playgrounds, recreation centers, schol- 
arships, libraries, etc. This is an economic function over 
and beyond the so-consideréd line of duty. 

These statements are not intended to convey any doctrine 
contrary to the principles of a dynamic democracy. They 
are safeguards of social contributions which will lessen the 
risk im our practice of the capitalistic theory of free enter- 
prise. 

Regardless of the changes made necessary by the demands 
of the New World, as we strive to become an exemplary 
nation in the world peace anticipated, this nation and 
people, its materials and mental capacities can and will 
adopt and adapt them to its way of life and pay the price; 
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we are a progressive and elastic people, still animated by 
x * social and progressive ideals. The economic phases can be 
met and will be met. Obligations to society will be dis-. 
charged in order that the rights and privileges may be en- 
&% joyed.—(To be continued.) 


“Rotospray’ Simplifies Straining of Fluids 

; Wherever fast, thorough straining of fluids carrying ma- 
Pa terials in suspension is required in the textile industry, the 
: | Rotospray’ sifter provides, the modern means to do an 
| efficient job. Designed specifically for this purpose, it fea- 
tures a small size vertical 
screen that assures highly 
efficient screening and low 
maintenance. Saving in the 
cost of screens in many cases 
pays for the machine itself. 
This portable strainer is 


WALL 


proving in everyday service 
that it can help turn out 
better products faster and 
more economically, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 
Simplicity is its keynote. 
Fluid is fed into the funnel, 
where it is directed to con- 
tact with a rapidly revolving 
disc. Centrifugal action im- 
mediately converts the fluid 
into a fine spray and propels 


it through the vertical screen. 
Coarse material. interrupted by the screen, flows downward 
: 4 to a residue tank at the bottom from where it can be dis- 
posed of easily. Depending upon the mesh screen employ- 
ed, the machine can strain up to 2,500 gallons per hour. 


; , The “‘Rotospray”’ is sold through B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 

. §... © Inc., 45-47 Park Place, New York 7. A new folder which 

explains the principle of operation, shows a cross-section 

. of the Rotospray and gives capacity, dimensions and 

¥ weights, may be obtained from Dept. T. B. of the company. The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 

gus and bacteria, Stops deterioration. Can be- applied 

- if. American MonoRail issues New Booklet. on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 

| | and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 

a | The American MonoRail Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, has interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 

just published a 24-page booklet describing the firm's auto- coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 

- BB. .% matic cleaning and overhead handling equipment for textile | oxidation, Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
. mills. The volume, written expressly for the textile industry, odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 

* Be explains automatic Cyclonic Cleaners and Monitor Cleaners Write for our trial offer. 

| in detail, listing their uses, advantages and methods of 


operation. Many illustrations are provided in this respect as 
well as for the section devoted to the MonoRail system of 
overhead handling. Copies of the booklet may be secured 


from Dept. T. B. of the company at 13107 Athens Avenue, 
Cleveland 7, Ohio. 
John C. Turner Representing Dodenhoff 
‘ r John C. Turner, who has been well known in the South- 
: | _ €fn textile industry for more than 20 years, has become en- 
“] gineering representative in Georgia and Alabama for W. D. 
Dodenhoff Co., Inc., of Greenville, S. C., manufacturer of 
leather items for textile plants. His headquarters will be 
. Room 8, 991/, Walton St., N. W., Atlanta, with the mailing : 
»? address continuing at P. O. Box 1334, Atlanta. 
Canadian Manufacturer: STANDARD PAINT & VARNISH CO., Windsor, Canada 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK . 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


45 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


ISELIN. JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ling Agent: 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
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boods 


Conservation Orders M-317 and L-99 were amended 
Aug. 28 by the War Production Board, in a revision which 
places control of cotton fabrics and cotton yarns under two 
supplementary orders to M-317. 

Cotton fabrics are separated from M-317 and placed 
under Supplementary Order M-317A. Cotton yarns are 
separated from L-99, which formerly controlled both oper- 
ations of looms on cotton fabrics and yarns, and placed 
under M-317B. 

In the revision the AA-4 preference ratings formerly 
applicable to both cotton fabrics and cotton yarns under 
M-317 and L-99, respectively, are uprated to AA-3. Distri- 
bution schedules for cotton fabrics remain unchanged in the 
transfer to M-317A. 

Under the amendments to order M-317, provision is 
made for the maintenance of records and submission of 
production reports by all persons operating spindles for the 
production of cotton yarns. “Braided fabrics’ are also in- 
cluded in the definition of cotton textiles. 

The preference rating schedules and distribution sched- 
ules, formerly contained in order M-317, are incorporated 
into the new supplementary orders M-317A and M-317B. 

Revision of the method by which maximum prices are 
determined for rejects and'overruns of textiles produced in 
fulfilling certain war procurement contracts, as well as for 
commodities manufactured or processed from the rejects 
and overruns, was also announced Aug. 28 by the Office of 
Price Administration. Previously, ceiling prices on these 
sales by contractors are those provided by maximum price 
regulations that cover the commodities involved. Where 
there are no specific price regulations, the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation has applied. 

Effective Aug. 31, 1944, war procurement prime and 
sub-contractors must determine their ceilings by taking the 
lower of (1) the existing ceiling for the commodity under 
the applicable OPA regulation, as formerly used exclusively, 
or (2) the war procurement contract price for the goods 
from which the rejects and overruns have been taken, with 
specified adjustments. 

The Treasury Department division has announced a 
policy under which, when sales of cotton textiles are made 
verbally to Lend-Lease Treasury procurement, a_ letter 
acknowledging the transaction will be sent the seller in 24 
to 48 hours. This will be done in all cases excepting those 
instances where a formal contract can be provided within 
three days. 

Only recent major activity in the Worth Street market has 
consisted of increased selling of print cloths, with a fair 
flow of goods being maintained for some ten days. 


‘J.P. STEVENS £C0,,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The Office of Price Administration, acting to meet the 
requirements of the Stabilization Extension Act, Aug. .30 
put into effect ceiling price increases retroactive to June 30 
for combed and carded cotton yarns. | 

As previously announced by OPA, the new regulation 
boosts mill ceilings for base grade combed cotton yarn ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 per cent and those who carded yarn 
by about 71/4 per cent. It alse lists prices for certain super- 
fine counts of combed cotton yarns, premiums for their 
processing, and increases for certain combed cotton yarns 
imported from England and sold to war procurement agen- 
cies. These are now effective and are not retroactive. 

The adjustments were. made to meet requirements of the 
stabilization act that ceilings for major cotton textile items 
reflect parity to cotton growers. OPA reiterated that the 
effect of the mill increase on retail prices will not be known 
until conferences are concluded with representatives of all 
sales levels. 3 

A total of 23,293,014 cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on July 31, of which 22,289,904 
were operated at some time during the month, compared 
with. 22,373,494 for June, 22,387,784 for May, 22,411,922 
for April, 22,568,308 for March and 22,667,376 for July, 
1943, according to preliminary figures released last month 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for July was 8,607,616,897, compared with 9,712,189,574 
for June and 9,887,560,880 for July, 1943. Based on an 
activity of 80 hours per week, the cotton spindles in the 
United States were operated during July at 115.5 per cent 
capacity. This percentage compares, on the same basis, with 
118.5 for March and 120 for July, 1943. The average 
number of active spindle hours per spindle in place for the 


month was 370, compared with 417 for June and 423 for 


July, 1943. 

The cotton yarn market in Philadelphia returned to a 
semblance of normalcy following publication of new OPA 
ceiling prices. 

The trade was busy studying the new tables and rewriting 
contracts to include the new prices. Immediately upon noti- 
fication of the new price list, traders put into effect the 
escalator clause they had included in contracts. 

Trading was far from brisk because most of the impor- 
tant consumers of yarn were pondering how they could 
absorb the higher prices and still make a profit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce our ap- 
pointment as Exclusive Representatives 
for KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING 
COMPANY’S— 


OIL-LESS BEARING 


BOLSTERS 


We shall also handle the products of 
STEWART, MACHINE CO., Manufac- 
turers of Bolsters, Ring Holders and 
other machinery parts. 


Textile Specialty Co. 


Manufacturers of ““Truweave” Loom Reeds and Exclusive 
Sales Agents for Sidebotham’s Patented Spinning Tape 


P.O. BOX 1297. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative — 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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3 Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard . 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, ty 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
g improvement entering the spinning room since 
S the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. Q 
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A New Chemical Treatment § 
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If it’s a Question of TRAVELER SELECTION. . 


Your Answer is UNDER THIS HAT 


Under the familiar fedora of a Victor Service Engineer is a head 
crammed full of answers to the toughest questions you can toss 
him on traveler selection, 


It took him years of intensive mill training to gather the foun- 
dation for this traveler “know-how”. And to that he has added 
the composite Victor experience of serving and satisfying the 
nation’s best mills for nearly half a century. 


Spinning and twisting supervisors, who have no time to spare 
today for experimenting take full advantage of his able, re- 
sourceful cooperation. He saves them time in “tooling up”, in 
keeping output on schedule, and quality up to standard, no matter 
what fiber they are working. 


Chances are that the Victor Service Engineer has the answer to. 


the question that is bothering you...and he won’t keep it “under 
his hat”. He’ll call at your request — write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
172 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 


Ring Traveler 


S$ 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Plastic Cement Joins Many Materials 


Pliastic Cement is the name of a new synthetic resin ad- 
hesive announced by Paisley Products, Inc., of Chicago and 


New York. In appearance it is a soft white fluid cement 


that may be used in its natural state or reduced with water. 
Application ts by brush, gumming machine, spreader, dip- 
ping, flow or spray gun. The manufacturer states that 
Pliastic 1s compounded of selected resin bases with com- 
plex non-resin materials to yield a tough, pliable, continu- 
ous film capable of joining many.combinations of materials. 
The Pliastic film, when dry, is a semi-transparent, glossy, 
flexible coating with excellent heat sealing properties. When 
used in the liquid state for bonding materials it can be 
applied to one or both surfaces, the speed of setting being 
dependent upon the porosity of the materials used. 
According to the company Pliastic is being used in many 
industrial operations as a replacement for rubber latex. A 
list of suggested applications include combinations of the 
following materials: asbestos, cotton, wool and hair filet, 
plain or treated. fabrics, leather, plastics, and many painted, 
lacquered and coated surfaces. It is available at present for 
many civilian uses in addition.to war contract operations. 
American Pulley Issues Descriptive Material 
Two new catalogs and a bulletin are currently being dis- 
tributed by American Pulley Co. of Philadelphia. The new 
American Hi-Torque Motor Pulley Catalog describes the 
composition, design and methods of manufacturing Hi- 
Torque Pulleys. It contains dimensions and list prices of 
standard sizes and complete price information for made-to- 
order pulleys. The American Flat-Belt Drive Equipment 
Catalog gives complete information on the company’s steel 
split pulleys and bushings, shaft collars, shaft hangers and 
bearings, split and solid conveyor pulleys and Econ-o-matic 
Drives for short-center flat-belt drives. The bulletin, which 
describes the new American Speed-Jack, contains complete 
information, points out exclusive features and provides 
specifications and installation data.. This material may be 
secured from Dept. T. B. of the company at 4200 Wissa- 
hickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Interchemical Corp. Has New Affiliate 


Standard Coated Products Corp. last month became a 
division of Interchemical Corp. to be known in the 
future as the Standard Coated Products Division of the 
corporation. No change in operations or personnel is con- 
templated. A publicity release states that Interchemical’s 
modern research equipment and personnel, housed in its 
own seven-story building, can bring the benefit of research 
in the allied fields in which other Interchemical divisions 
operate. Their knowledge and experience in chemical coat- 
ings for protection, decoration and utility cover a wide 
variety of products in which coated fabrics fit advantage- 
ously. 


Booklet Aids Operation of Winders 
A new 11-page booklet intended to facilitate operation 
and maintenance of Universal No. 90 Winders has been 
made available by its manufacturer. The booklet is appro- 
priately illustrated and may be obtained by writing Dept. 
T. B., Universal Winding Co., Providence 1, R. I. 
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Quartermaster Research Seeks To Develop 
Better Fabric Coatings 
A project to reduce further the weight of coated fabrics 
which a soldier must carry on his back in the form of a 
raincoat, poncho or other article of personal equipment has 


been undertaken by the Office of the Quartermaster General’ 


in co-operation with Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and the 
National Research Council. 

The problem of reducing to a minimum the soldier's 
pack load has been constantly before the Quartermaster 


Corps, and each type of terrain over which American fight- . 


ing men have béen called’ upon to operate has posed new 
questions in the matter of equipment. While research on 
this problem has been under way for some time, the new 
project is designed to correlate results of these previous 
studies, and to seek to develop new coatings and applica- 
tions. 

In addition to the objective of reducing the weight of 
coated fabrics, the research project will seek to improve the 


ageing characteristics, abrasion resistance, adhesion, low 


temperature flexibility, and other factors which are still not 
perfected. At the same time, the research will seek to de- 
velop new plasticizers for the plastics used in fabric coat- 
ings, due to the shortage of phthalate plasticizers now 


widely used. 


Basic research in the new program will be carried on at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute under the direction of Dr. 
Herman Mark of that institution, co-operating with Capt. 
William H. Aiken, Lieut. Albert Luther James and William 
McGowan, representing the plastics section of the research 
and development branch, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Industrial organizations in the plastics and textile in- 
dustries will co-operate in the research and development of 
samples, and an advisory panel of industrial technologists 
and scientists from the co-operating agencies and industries 
will be set up, under the National Research Council. The 
National Bureau of Standards and the R. H. Macy Labora- 
tory will aid in the testing of fabrics developed, and the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot will co-operate in the 
applications of the findings to actual items procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The project on coated fabrics is to be carried on in addi- 
tion to a program, similarly set up on a co-operative basis, 
which is seeking to develop new. types of plastic films and 
methods for controlling water-resistance and other charac- 
teristics of plastic films widely used in protective coverings 
for food, equipment and other supplies being shipped to 
our armed forces in all parts of the world. This project, 
too, is being conducted at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

While both projects involve the use of plastics, the 
“film” project deals only with so-called unsupported films, 
that is, sheets of material made wholly from synthetic resin 
or other plastics, whereas the coated fabric project deals 
with the application of a coating of some sort of plastic to 
a woven fabric, of cotton, nylon or other material, to make 
it waterproof, toughen it, or to give it other desired charac- 
teristics, 


D. W. Peach & Co., the Gastonia, N. C.. firm dealing in 
surplus yarns, has purchased as the firm's permanent home 
a three-story brick building at 248-260 West Airline Ave- 
nue in that city. The company has occupied this property 
for the past several years. 
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Any way you look at it 
‘“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 
AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. : 


The AKRON BELTIN©@© COMPANY 
406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 


CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 


Tensions ... Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses . .. Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well. 
COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- 


vent XX brings the liquor in 
contact with every fiber, leaves 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- 
ish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut, Fibers are softer, fuller, 
more resistant to age-discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valu- of uniform depth throughout every 


able raw-wool ~ fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 
irreplaceable in fulling. From the ties are suspended for washing out 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, completely. 


really white wool in prime condi- 

tion for storage or further proc- PRINTING: In printing paste, 

essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts Pine Solvent XX wets. pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 


time as much as 30% ... costs no 
more... helps you meet contract and holds them in suspension with- 


delivery dates on time, out agglomeration and until the 
RAYON wt ; design is on the fabric. Designs 
: In boiling off, Pine 


are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- no specks are formed, 


atinous matertals . .. is safe for 
the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 
out and sink quickly. 

DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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On Target: 


SOLVAY @ 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is on the target! — helping 
textile manufacturers to safeguard fabrics against un- 
even colors and spotty bleaching. 

As an effective bleaching agent and water condi- 
tioner, SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is recognized for its 
controlled quality, highest standards of purity, and 
dependable uniformity . .. your assurance of satisfac- 
tion and performance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW 8. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Charlotte Cleveland New York Sc. Louts 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 


GRINDERS 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cyl- 
linders, Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe 
Beds and Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Greenville, S. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Processing Wool With Cotton Machinery 


(Continued from Page 20)—be done by connecting the 
metal surface of the card with some object of metal which 
would serve as a sufficient ground, such as a water pipe, or 
by running a wire through the floor to a metal stake in the 
ground. Static neutralizers are made and can be used with 
good results in controlling such difficulties. 

Treating the wool with oil before processing has, in some 
instances, aided in eliminating many troubles caused by 
static. Such a practice, however, should be tried with the 
utmost caution. It is advisable that an expert in the use of 
textile oils be consulted and his advice followed in attempt- 
ing such a procedure. Some types of oil will leave the wool 
in a condition which makes it very difficult to process, often 
causing heaviness, lumpiness, and giving it a tendency to 
stick to the rolls and mechanism of the processing machines. 


_ The use of too much oil will often ruin the card clothing. 


The employment of live steam through the humidity sys- 
tem will often lessen static troubles. This is not a good 
practice, however, because the resultant harm to the carding 
machinery, especially the card clothing wires,. makes it so 
costly that many mills regard it as impractical. 

Waste stock, which is to be blended with raw materials 
and reprocessed, should be mixed as.evenly as possible with 
the raw stock. On a picker machine, with three or four 
hoppers that feed the stock onto a conveyor belt which 
carries it into the picker, a very simple method can be em- 
ployed. One of the hoppers can be used for waste while 
the others are used for raw materials. The hopper through 
which the waste is fed should be set to feed the waste into 
the raw stock as continuously as would be required to main- 
tain waste disposal. 

Where this type of picker is not in use a plan that would 
equally proportion the waste to the raw material might be 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Carding machines should be oiled regularly, kept clean 
and in the best possible condition for operation. The oper- 
ative should be trained to give careful attention to each 


detail of his work; and to follow specifically instructions 


given relative to dofhng, stripping and machine mainte- 
nance. He should be trained to be observant of any irreg- 
ularities in the lap, sliver or mechanism of the card, and 
should be instructed to report such to his foreman imme- 
diately upon finding trouble. 


General Chemical’s New Plant Started 


Formal exercises of breaking ground for the new plant 
of General Chemical Co., a subsidiary of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., were held Aug: 26 at the site of the plant 
adjacent to the American Viscose Corp. plant in Front 
Royal, Va. The exercises were arranged and supervised by 
the industrial committee of the Eront Royal Chamber of 
Commerce, headed by Col. William M. Kemper, chairman 
of the committee. 

The plant, being erected under the supervision of De- 
fense Plant Corp., will cost approximately $1,000,000 and 
will employ 150 persons when completed. 


A contract that is considered the first step in industrial 
development of Haiti has been approved by the government 
providing for construction of the country’s first spinning 
mill at a cost of $500,000. 
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New Plasti-Weld Automatic Loom Bobbin 
ls Announced 


American Paper Tube Co. of Woonsocket, R. I., manu- 
facturer of tapered paper tubes, quills and bobbins since 
1898, has announced a built-up paper, plastic and metal 
bobbin, called Plasti-Weld, which is claimed to represent 
the first major advance in automatic loom bobbin design in 
50 years. It is further claimed that this new product solves 
many of the bobbin problems heretofore encountered, par- 
ticularly in the winding and weaving of synthetic yarns, 
such as breaking of filaments due to splinters and other 


imperfections on the surface of the bobbin, poor winding 
~ due to unbalanced bobbins, imperfections in the cloth due 


to imperfect transfers or misalignment of the bobbin in the 
shuttle and the crushing of bobbins due to the tremendous 
pressure created by high twist yarns (particularly nylon), 
especially when subjected to steaming and conditioning. 


The barrel of the bobbin is of the same built-up paper 


construction which has been preferred by certain branches 


of the textile industry for the last 46 years. It is made by 
laminating tough paper around a mandrel; resulting in a 


concentric, perfectly balanced, resilient product, with a 


smooth surface which cannot splinter, chip or split, and 
which is highly resistant to surface damage and abrasion. 
The laminae are cemented together with a waterproof ad- 
hesive and impregnated with plastic. The barrel is highly 


-tesistant to steaming and conditioning and will not.distort, 


except from abuse. In the latter case, it will often straighten 


VIEW OF 
RING CASING 


out on the spindle, due to its great resiliency. It has well- 
rounded, smooth corrugations and is turned in at the nose, 
so there are no exposed laminae to catch the fibers, or to be 
damaged by the magazine of the loom. It will also with- 
stand the pressure of high twist nylon yarns and is non- 
Static. 

The new and unique feature of this bobbin is the man- 


her in which barrel, head and rings are, in effect, “welded” 


into one integral unit. The barrel is flared and grooved at 
the lower end (see B in illustration). It is then ‘‘welded”’ 
(by molding) to a plastic head (see A in illustration) and, 
being accurately positioned in the head, must be concentric 
with the latter in every case. The purpose of the flare and 
the groove in the lower end of the barrel is to solidly 
imbed it in the plastic so that it positively cannot pull out. 
Being formed in steel molds, the head is extremely uniform, 
and absolutely concentric and round, with only a few thou- 
sandths variation. 


At the same time that the barrel is ‘“‘welded’’ to the 
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SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark Wd. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. 0 Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready fo Serve You) 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bowl Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


YL 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


GREENVILLE S.C. 
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head, the head is also ‘‘welded”’ to the rings. The so-called 
rings are a radical departure from the conventional rings. 
Instead of the usual three separate interrupted rings, which 
are subject to distortion, loosening and turning, the Plasti- 
Weld rings consist of one hardened steel casing formed to 
close die tolerances (see C in illustration). 
ing is 


Since this cas- 
to the head by molding, it does not have 
to be interrupted or broken (for snapping on), but is a 
continuous cylinder. This cylinder, or casing, is turned: in 
and serrated at the bottom (see D in illustration) so that 
when “welded” to the head, it positively cannot turn. Com- 
pletely reinforced by hardened plastic, it also cannot distort 
nor cause the bobbin to be incorrectly positioned in the 
shuttle. Furthermore, it eliminates the possibility of dam- 
age to the yarn on adjoining bobbins, which frequently 
occurs with conventional interrupted rings. 

The plastic from which the head is molded by the pat- 
ented transfer process is another remarkable feature of the 
Plasti-Weld bobbin. This plastic is a new, highly shock- 
resistant. thermosetting material, proof against distortion 
and virtually unbreakable. Even severe abuse will not dent, 
chip or splinter it to the point where it is unusable... 

At present, according to the. manufacturer, the Plasti- 
Weld bobbin is made only in the standard rayon size (No. 
5 Draper). Numerous mills have been using this bobbin 
experimentally for many months — some for a year — in 
three-shift operations, on both Draper and Crompton & 
Knowles looms The results prove that it is never responsi- 
ble for imperfect transfers, that it will definitely increase 
weaving efficiency, and greatly reduces cloth imperfections 
heretofore caused by bobbins. 


Booklet Aids in Apprentice Evaluation 


“Evaluating Apprentices,” a 20-page booklet recently 
published by the War Manpower Commission, is said to 
meet a long-felt need for technical advice on how to deter- 
mine the cost of training apprentices, as compared with the 
value of their production while in training, as well as how 
to record the skills apprentices acquire as they advance from 
one step of their training to the next. It has been prepared 
especially for apprentice training. These pertinent questions 
are discussed comprehensively from the practical standpoint 
in two fact-finding articles contained in the booklet, en- 
titled, respectively, “Cost of Training and Value of Pro- 
duction of Apprentices’ and “Apprentice Record Cards.”’ 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained by writing to Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, Bureau of Training, War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D. C. 


New Kempton Representative Is Appointed 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co. of Gastonia, N. C., has 
announced the appointment 
Greensboro, N. C., as exclusive Southern representative for 
the Kempton “Klenoil” oil-less bearing bolster. Textile 
Specialty Co. will also handle various products of Stewart 
Machine Co., Inc., of Gastonia, which manufactures bols- 
ters, ring holder and other textile machinery parts and oper- 


of Textile Specialty Co.., 


ates one of the largest spindle repair plants in the South. 
Textile Specialty Co. manufactures loom reeds and repre- 

sents John Sidebotham, Inc., of Philadelphia, producer of 

spinning tape. Its salesmen are Carrol Atkinson, Fred A. 


Decker and J. W. Slaughter. 
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OBITUARY 


John Manning Bolt, 


4G. superintendent of Mathews 


‘Cotton Mill at Greenwood, S. C., died of a heart attack 


Aug. 18 while playing golf. During his career he had been 
connected with Chadwick-Hoskins Co. of Charlotte and the 
Brandon Corp. of Greenville, $. C. He is survived by his 
widow, one son, two daughters and mother. Final rites 
were conducted Aug. 20 at Greenwood. 


Lieut. Lawrence A. Bearden, 19, son of M. : Aldine 
Bearden, general manager and vice-president of Pomona 
Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C., was killed Aug. 10 in a 
plane crash in England. He enlisted in the Air Corps in 
1943 while a sophomore at Clemson College and received 
his commission in February of this year. Survivors include 
his parents and one brother. | 


Sydney Perry Cooper, 67, president of Henderson Cot. 
ton Mills and Harriet Cotton Mills at Henderson, N. C., 
until his retirement in 1942, died last month of a heart 
attack, He is survived by three daughters, two sons, two 
brothers and a sister. Services and burial took place at 
Henderson. 


B. L. Still, 73, an operating executive of the Springs 
Cotton Mills plant at Lancaster, S. C., until his retirement 
some time ago, died last month at Lancaster, Besides his 
widow, he is survived by three sons: Fred L. Still, vice- 
president and general manager of Cutter Mfg. Co. at Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Conway L. Still, plant manager of the Springs 
plant at Lancaster;.and William J. Still, vice-president and 
general manager of Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, Tenn. 


James D. Ezell, 74, for many years a textile mill super- 
intendent at Graham and Altamahaw, N. C., died recently 
at Norfolk, Va. He had been in retirement for some time. 
Last rites were held at Graham. 


Thomas W. Bowron, 65, at one time treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills, died recently in Birmingham, Ala. He leaves 
his widow and three sons, the latter all in service overseas. 


William S. Hennessy, 56, for 13 years manager of the 
rayon department of H. W. Butterworth & Sons at Phila- 
delphia, died recently after a long illness. He is survived 
by his widow, three daughters and a sister. 


Will H. Sells, 62, father of R. L. Sells, assistant secre- 
tary of Wiscassett Mills Co. at Albemarle, N. C., took his 
own life recently following a lengthy period of ill health. 


Charles N. Alexander, 54, formerly manager of Carter 
Mills at Lincolnton, N. C., died recently at his home in 
Marshville, N. C., after a long period of ill health. He is 


survived by his widow and a daughter. 


G. Hobson Byrd, 44, of Panola Mills Co. at Greenwood, 
S. C., died recently of a heart attack. He is survived by his 
widow and three daughters. 
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Increased Speeds 
meet Increased Needs 


In the drive to step up spinning and twisting production, 
a lot is being accomplished these days with rings. In 
numerous mills change-over to our various lubricated styles 
has promoted production gains that are surprisingly large. 
Even without changing the style, replacing worn rings with 
new DIAMOND FINISH gives substantial improvement. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNIAG 
Makers of Spinning and 


RENG CO. 
Swister Rings since 1873 


War-time Testing 
shows Peace-time 
Advantages 


*Scott Testers are made in all ca- 
pacities from single hair to 2,000 
Ibs. for tensile, burst, flexing, 
crepeage, hysteresis, etc. Machine 
shown at left is Model J-2 for 
skein or single end yarn testing. 


SCOTT 


* Registered 
Trademark 


TESTERS 


War’s urgency has emphatically demonstrated the 
usefulness of an Adequate Testing Routine. The 
60 models of *Scott Testers span the requirements 
of tensile, hysteresis, twist, crepeage, flexing, burst, 
etc., etc. 


HENRY | 115 Blackstone St. 

Providence, R. |. 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KI INCK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


* 
| 
| 
| 
G lhe 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern tlants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices at Bos- 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta; Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans. La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.;: Room 309, Jahncke 
Blidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Sou. Office, John- 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. j 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. . 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington. Conn. Sou: Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St,, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.,: Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. ; 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.;: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Ot- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C 


J. D. Quern and D. 5 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John C. Tur- 
ner. 107 16th St.. N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold C. Smith 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 8. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 8S. C.. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H.. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical. Co., Chattanooga; Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville; Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N: C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New. York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342; Phone 3192, Concord. N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C.; 


- Industrial Chemicals; Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Blidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C., J 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y.. 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Rep.: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O’Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville: N. C. 

DODENHOFF CoO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C 
DRAPER CORPORATION, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
W. M. Mitchell. 


Hopedale, Mass Sou 
Draper, 


Offices. and 
Atianta. Ga 


Warehouses. 
242 Forsyth St., 8.W.., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, 
Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. MecCullers. 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep 


Electrochemicals Dept., Main 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY youw re 


quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road + Tel.1084 + + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


Ol'R MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


LONGER 


US TRADE MARK Pat ort 


for 
REPAIRING FURNACES 
“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
F | traditional Vogel way 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT — economically and de- 


Running water every day of the pendably — day in and 
year, Will never freeze when prop- 
erlyinstalled. Nearly] 00,000inuse. day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 
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Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Charlotte, Bo S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
N.C, TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ys 


OTHING BUT GUARANTEED E 


Greenville, 
s. C. 
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Points to remember 
Say War Conds aud Remember the name 
aly 
| 
A 
4 
Power ond Conveyors NR: 
Box Trucks ASS 
| \ 
\\ 
Conveyors 
> ENGINEERING SALES) 
| 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin Braley, P. O. Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE. CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Oo., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17; Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Pifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 802-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 2213 Griffin St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office 
at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G.. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road,- Raleigh, N. C.: 


Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 


Franklin St, Office. No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg,; 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.-: Dave B: Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N, C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H.. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523. 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext.. Gastonia. N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O; Box 4028, Atianta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P..O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, §..C.:; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlette, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co.; Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville; Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.;: Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.; Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts... Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St.., Chattanooga. Tenn.: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co.. 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McPFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; A. A. “‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


Geo. A. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OLL CORPORATION OF PA,, Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.--A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg. 58. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C:.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo,. O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Megr., 
Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
.A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.,. 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Seu 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.,. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E: Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 302‘ Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel, 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine 8St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood S8t., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORP.;, New Bedford, Mass. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W, L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, W. Irving 
Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Megr., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 
133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 3096, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. McM. Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou, 
Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply So., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER- STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5. C. 


Sou. Rep.: T. 


Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hergey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5, C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHTESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, 
Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ca. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.; Hartford, Conh. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


Hollister- 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Megr., 901. William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
E. M. Kay, Megr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D: Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main SBt., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res.’ Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. . Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;.J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 
Jackson, Apt: 10-A, Country Club Apts:, Columbus; Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.:.Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
Box 272, Atlanta, Ga:; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char-- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Kliumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 7. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. O 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
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We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. | 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, W. C. 


Greensboro 


Mill Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


4 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Johnson wsical Company 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. | 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


BULLETIN. September-1, 1944 


wet 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman. .. . . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


\7e Terrell Machine Co.%| 


ALBALIES 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda € Caustic Potash 
ve, Sodium Nitrite 


Ammonium Chloride 


Modified Sodas 
Causticized Ash 


Liquid Chlorine Para-dichlorobenzene 


Calcium Chloride 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solway Proceas Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Cleveland New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 
Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit New York Pittsburgh Syracus 


THE NAME SOLVAY IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


Potassium Carbonate [| 


> 

Sovth--" 

| 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Jou Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
ton, N. C 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CoO.,.222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte; N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. ' 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.;. Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A: Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenvillé, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State. Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Kay, Atlanta. Ga.; A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla.; S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Welchel, 
Columbia, S. C.:.G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur; Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C:: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and.Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk,. Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. 
S. Tryon St.; Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101642 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Pres. 


CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
. power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1225 


‘STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Detatur, Ii. 


Southeastern Div. Office, 315 Com- 


Sou. Branches: 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P.. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd@., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 


well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr.; N.E., Atlanta, Ga. ~ 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville; S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. ; 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C: E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 


Box ‘1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 


_Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.;: B. D. Heath and 


C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


Us BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


UC. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office; Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also stock 
room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG, CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.; Dallas, Tex.: R. B. Dorman, Box 66, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.: 1317 Healey Bldg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt., Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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RAYON YARN 


— 


Out of the sky float myriads of vari-colored supply parachutes, dropping 
food, ammunition, guns, all the sinews of war. And those parachutes are made of 
rayon—the very same rayon that might have gone into your linings 
and undies, dresses and gowns. 


We at Industrial are proud that the quality of our famous “Continuous 
Process”’ "Fpwn-Le Yarn—its uniformity, strength and knot-free characteristics 
—recommended it to Uncle Sam’s technicians for such vital tasks. They’re 
the very same characteristics that recommend it so highly for the products of 
peace. When peace comes, ‘Fpun-bo will be mustered out, and then, lovely 
fabrics for you—some familiar, some as yet, unborn! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


CLEVELAND, OHIO - NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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T TAKES a lot of cloth to float a sky 
army down to earth... more than 68 
square yards for every 28-foot ‘chute! 


To turn out the tremendous yardage of © 


textiles demanded by every branch of our 
armed forces means round-the-clock 
work for machines. And mill operators 
everywhere are assuring Continuous, 
trouble-free operation by lubricating ma- 
chines with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, assures efficient lubri- 
cation with minimum spoilage of yarn 
or fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 


shocks without splattering, creeping, 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


BLD THE 


dripping. Its high stability prevents ex- 
cessive formation of non-lubricating de- 
posits in bearings or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
cant 

Texaco lubricants have proved so ef- 
fective in service that they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the VU. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 


bined. 


*® More locomotives and railroad cars in 


' the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco than 


with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 


are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*® More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


*& HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


‘ 
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